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50,000 COPIES 
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SIMPLICITY 


One cylinder block 

One carburetor intake header 
One exhaust manifold 

One exhaust pipe and muffler 
One water pump 

One front end chain 


One piece crankshaft 
Two hose connections 
Lighter weight 

No cross fire 
Vibration freedom 
Low upkeep cost 


ACCESSIBLE 
Camshaft Starter 
Valves Distributor 
Front end chain Carburetor 
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“Every Bank Wishing to Boost 
Deposits Needs Addressograph!”’ 


—Citizens Natl. Bank, Great Bend, Kans. 


ee 


E can't tell in actual percentages how much the 
Addressograph has done in the development of our banks. 
But we do know in order to do a profitable banking business we 
must make an effort to win new accounts and hold present business. 








Using Addressograph in 3 Banks! 


‘‘So we are using Addressograph exclusively for the advertising 
of our 3 Kansas banks. With it we get out mail cheaply, 
quickly and more effectively. We can safely recommend the 
Addressograph to any bank wanting new business and willing to 
go after it!’’—Citizens Natl. Bank, Great Bend, Kas. 


FREE TRIAL Proves Worth! 


. You don’t need to spend a penny on the recommendation of the 
Citizens Natl. Bank. Prove to yourself — entirely at our expense 
— exactly how the Addressograph will win new deposits and cut 

office routine for you! There's 

no obligation. Just mail FREE 
trial coupon today —NOW! 
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SERVICE os. RATES 
as applied to Travelers Cheques 


N considering the patron’s best interest, is not the matter of Service of 
paramount importance? 


From February, 1922, through July, 1923, practically all issuers of Trav- 
elers Cheques charged the same rate of commission: 3% of 1 per cent. 
The preference for American Express Travelers Cheques during this 


period was overwhelming. 


This preference was not then nor is it now based on price. 


The traveling public recognizes that in the 
wide and efficient personal service which the 
American Express Company extends to trav- 
elers everywhere, American Express Travelers 
Cheques earn and are worth the % of 1 per 
cent asked for them, 


When broadly viewed, the traveler knows that 
the entire cost of Travelers Cheques is an in- 
significant incidental expense as compared to 
the total cost of any journey. 


The fact that American Express Service to 
travelers is not limited exclusively to carriers 
of American Express Travelers Cheques, but is 
open and free to travelers in need anywhere, 
does not lessen the extra value of these cheques 
—nor lower the necessity for a slightly higher 
charge. 


To illustrate this point: A former customer 
of American Express was induced to buy a 
cheaper cheque. He was told that he could 
save % of 1% (25 cents on $100)—and still get 
all the American Express travelers Service. 
He found it to be true. He found also that 
American Express was the only Service abroad 
of its kind available. He had to use it. But, 
as he frankly confessed to us, with much cha- 
grin, on his return, to do so made him feel little 
and cheap. He considered this particular econ- 
omy was far from being to his best interest. 


Patrons of your bank, traveling abroad, should 
know these facts: 


That the American Express Company has its 
own offices in the principal cities of the world. 
That ninety per cent of American travelers 
make these offices their headquarters, get their 
mail there, leave forwarding addresses, obtain 
advice and assistance. 


That at all principal ports and railway stations, 
travelers will find uniformed American Express 


representatives, ready to act as interpreters, aid 
in customs formalities, give advice-as to best 
accommodations, etc. 


That American Express offices abroad repre- 
sent all railway and steamship lines and offer 
every facility for routing and reservations. 


And, in this country, American Express Ser- 
vice to travelers is equally helpful. The 
American Express Company, and its affiliated 
company, The American Railway Express, 
have offices and personal representatives in 
every town where there is a railroad station 
(26,700 offices in all). 


The express agents at these offices invariably 
look upon the traveler in need as their custom- 
ers. To a stranger getting off the train—a 
motorist passing through town—women travel- 
ing alone or with children, the express agent 
is a friend in deed, and always on hand. In 
towns where there is no bank, or the bank is 
not open, he is able to cash American Express 
Travelers Cheques. He is apt to be the best 
informed man in the neighborhood. He knows 
the roads and distances, can point out hotels 
and restaurants to fit the purse; is familiar with 
the town history and the interesting places to 
visit ;—and he knows the “speed pitfalls.” 


Because American Express Travelers Cheques 
are the oldest and best known, they are more 
freely accepted in payment of bills at stores, 
shops, garages, etc. 


After careful study and consideration of the 
subject of rates on Travelers Cheques, the 
American Express Company. believes.that 34 
of 1% is fair and right. Only at this rate may 
a superior Service to patrons be maintained. 

Service, we trust, and not the rate of commission, 


will be considered as the paramount issue in con- 
nection with Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Edstor’s Indorsement 


ys sir, truth is stranger than fiction, as 
the feller said. Readers of this maga- 
zine back in 1921 and 1922 will recall 
Arthur F. rye ge be nen. fiction 
stories about the Seedgrowers. National 
Bank —soon to be published by the author 
in book form, we understand. In one of 
them, (“The Prohibitive High Cost of 
Loving,” September, 1922), safe-crackers 
and ensuing litigation just about ruined the 
Seedgrowers, ‘Chester Gage, Lyman Chase, 
Edgar Stevens, et al., 
until by recourse to 
existing legal decisions 
they exactly estab- 
lished in the Court 
their liability to cus- 
tomers for losses. It 
was asituation wholly 
imaginary and so 
complicated, 
you'd have said, 
that you couldn’t 
beat it or even 
approach it in 
real life. 

Bu 4 he : e 
comes the author 
Mr. McCarty himself with an 
ictual case in his own law practice which 
makes his original intricate fiction plot look 
like a bedtime story. “What To Do Till 
the Burglar Comes” (page 14) reviews the 
case and also brings up to date the law 
determining liability to customers for safe 
deposit, with or without compensation. 

Mr. McCarty emigrated from Ohio to 
Kansas in 1876 at the age of six months, 
and his parents, so he says, came along and 
settled in the same place in the eastern part 
of the state. At nineteen he began a career 
of newspaper publishing but closed it at 
twenty-three to study law in Kansas State 
University. His first job was in Kansas 
City as assistant general counsel of a new 
railroad which expired of the effort of 
building twelve miles of actual track. In 
1911 he went to Salina, where he has 
been practicing law ever since without 
ever na appeared in court in a 
criminal case. His practice is wholly civil 
litigation, his clients mostly corporations, 
his specialty land titles, and in recent years 
he has been regarded as authority on 
banking and commercial law. He is 
admitted to practice in all of the state 
courts, all the courts of the United States 
including the Supreme Court and also in 
the Department of the Interior and the 
United States Land Office at Washington. 

He helped organize the State Bank of 
Elsmore, Els- 
more? Kansas, 
and served as 
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whose agreement card you see repro- 
duced with these lines. 

Further to emphasize the specific purpose 
for which the plan is suited, the bank 
announces it in its magazine, Good Fortune, 
like this: 

“This plan is not confined to small 
depositors. Business men and women all 
will find it a convenient and practical way 
to save regularly for a given purpose. 

“If you have a mortgage on your home 
and find it difficult to pay the interest or 
anticipate trouble in paying the principal, 
divide the amount of your annual payments 
by 6, and put the amount in your monthly 
savings plan account. Soon you will have a 
sinking emergency fund to take care of 
the payments. 

“Your taxes, life insurance and other regu- 
lar charges can be conveniently taken care of 
by depositing the monthly quota with us. 

“Sign the inclosed card and mail today.” 


[Sy mage delays have prevented 
delivery of the fifth installment of 
Frank Loomis Beach’s series of depart- 
mental methods and practice in the bank 
intended for publication in this issue. It 
will cover the Interior Proving Depart- 
ment and will appear in July instead. 
As a substitute he offers “Cost of Accounts 
in Simplest Terms,” page 8. 


E TELL the story of the splendid 

service of the library of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York (page 5 of this 
issue) to direct attention to the thoroughly 
dependable sources of information of all 
things financial right at the door which too 
rgd member banks are neglecting. 
If the Federal Reserve libraries haven't 
what you want on their shelves, they 
know how and where to get it. Resource- 
fulness is their pride. 2 

=x 
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Common Sense 
Tells You This is Right 


Buy No Car Till You Know What It Is 


You can make up your mind to one 
thing—either the car you buy will 
measure up to Hupmobile in quality 
and value, or you will not get your 
money’ s-worth. 


Prove What You’ve 
Always Wanted to Know 


You'vealways admired the Hupmobile 
—consciously and unconsciously made 
it the standard. 


If in the past you've bought a less 
finely built car, you were insistent 
upon being assured that the other 
car had the sheer mechanical value 
and trustworthiness that you feel the 
Hupmobile possesses to a greater 
degree than any other car in its class. 


Now, before you buy another car, goa 
step further. Buy deliberately and 
with your eyes open. 


Think of your money in terms of the 
effort it cost you. Think of the car 
in terms of performance, sturdiness, 


freedom from structural or material 
weaknesses, and of closely calculated 
dollar-value. Do not be misled by 
mere bulk and glitter. 


The Safe, Sure Way 
to Get the Facts 
To help you do this on the only prac- 
tical basis, Hupmobile has done a 
revolutionary thing. 


It asks you to check the Hupmobile, 
part by part, against any other car, of 
any make, at any price. 


To make it practical and easy for you 
to do this, Hupmobile, in its famous 
parts displays, has brought hidden but 
important parts out where you can 
see them. 


On these boards are captions telling 
what the parts are made of and how. 


In red ink, significantly enough, are 
described the lesser processes and 
materials that are often used. 


Crankshaft 


Drop forged steel, double heat-treated. Unusually 

avy construction Weighs 16 Ibs. and care- 
fully counterbalanced. iven both a standing 
balance (static) and running balance (dynamic) 
on the most modern equipment obtainable. All 
bearing surfaces large diameter. Crank pin sec- 
tions bored to provide for positive high pressure 
lubrication. Three large bronze-backed, babbitt- 
lined bearings, all bored at one time to insure 
perfect alignment, and then hand-fitted to crank- 
shaft. It would be much less expensive, but not 
nearly as satisfactory, to use a lighter crank- 
shaft, not counterbalanced, not bored for lubri- 
cation; and to use plain die-cast babbitt bear- 
ings, not hand-fitted, and not backed by bronze. 


This will prove to you that you cannot 
find a better madecar than Hupmobile. 


The plain truth is that—until you finda 
car that equals Hupmobile in quality of 
materials, instructural and mechanical 
soundness, and in fineness of manufac- 
turing, you are not justified in buying 
that car as a transportation unit. 


The Way to Buy 
Wisely and Well 


We know this—hundreds on hundreds 
are making this unique and fact-reveal- 
ing test. And a surprising percentage 
are buying Hupmobiles. 


Make the test—Convince yourself. 
And then when you know the definite, 
cold-steel reasons for Hupmobile 
superiority—buy your Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Librarian Diplomats and Detectives 


How the Libraries of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
Work to Contribute Their Share Toward Banking Progress 


paring to go abroad on an im- 

portant semi-official economic 
mission. A week before he sailed he 
read in one of the New York news- 
papers a review of a French book 
treating of the flight of German capital. 
immediately he wanted that book. 
fe asked the library of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to get a 
‘opy and include it in the portfolio 
f data being collected for him. 

That looked easy. Just a matter of 
ordering. But the bookseller came 
back with prompt regrets. ‘This book 
has just been published in France and 
we have not yet received our supply. 
We can fill your order in three weeks.” 

Three weeks would be too late. The 
banker was to sail in six days. 

The search was extended to other 
bookshops. Not a store in New York 
had the book. Those that dealt in 
foreign publications said they could not 
possibly supply a copy under three 
weeks’ time. The librarian telephoned 
the library of the Federal Reserve 


N AMERICAN banker was pre- 





By GEORGE W. GRAY 


Bank in Boston, where efforts to obtain 
the book also failed. 

Meanwhile, the sailing date was 
getting nearer, and the banker’s desire 
for the elusive volume had increased 
rather than diminished. 

The situation now became achallenge 
to the resourcefulness of the library 
staff. The book had been reviewed 
in an American newspaper; the re- 
viewer was presumably in this country; 
the reviewer must have a copy; ergo, 
find the reviewer. 

The trail led first to the newspaper in 
which the review appeared, and when 
the editor was telephoned he did not 
show much sympathy. He had no 
copy of the book himself. No, he 
could not reveal the name of his re- 
viewer. It was a matter of policy with 
the paper. But librarians are diplo- 
mats as well as detectives, and finally 
the editor offered this suggestion: 
“If you telephone So-and-so, maybe he 
can help you.” 


Mr. So-and-so indeed did help. He 
was the reviewer, and he not only had a 
copy of the book, but also a translation 
of it, both of which he was quite willing 
to lend. Thus it was that when the 
banker sailed next day, he carried with 
him the precious book — whose contents 
would enlighten him on some details of 
his mission. It was, so the reviewer 
said, the only copy of that book in 
America. 

This episode I have sketched in some 
detail to illustrate the complexity of 
some of the tasks that test the initia- 
tive and resourcefulness of a library 
staff such as that of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. Taking care 
of books, classifying them, arranging 
them neatly in the shelves, and keeping 
them dusted on top, is the merest 
routine of library work. The bank 
library is more than a storage place for 
books. It is also an active bureau for 
the pursuit of information, a detective 
agency for tracing down the elusive 
fact. In other words, it is mobile 
rather than static, a quick-moving 


The general library of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Miss Marguerite Burnett, librarian, at the desk at the right 
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getter of information and agency for 
its distribution rather than merely a 
deposit of printed matter. 

And yet it is a deposit—a collection 
of books—a very valuable collection. 
This particular library is not so large as 
some others—in fact, there are several 
larger bank libraries in the country — 
but the books of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York have been selected 
with a critical appraisal of actual 
values that has excluded many titles 
commonly found in financial collec- 
tions. 

Like most bank libraries, this one is 
an evolution from the files. It started 
as a shelf of directories, dictionaries, 
year-books, and catalogues in the filing 
department. Gradually banking re- 
ports began to accumulate, technical 
books were added, and by 1919 the 
collection had become large enough to 
require special attention. In 1920 the 
books were withdrawn from the files, 
placed in charge of a trained librarian, 
and the special library as it exists today 
was organized. The collection now 
numbers 10,000 books and pamphlets. 

“But we are not ambitious to have 
an enormous collection,’ said Miss 
Marguerite Burnett, the chief librarian, 
in explaining the resources and work 
of her department. “Our library is 
select rather than comprehensive. Our 
thought is to have here for ready access 
the books and other printed matter 
that we need to facilitate our work. 
This includes the reference material 
that is of everyday use to us and such 
specialized works as we may need from 
time to time and cannot count on find- 
ing elsewhere. But for casual needs 
we depend mostly on outside sources. 


“MMHERE are, first of all, the other 
Federal Reserve Bank libraries. 
The Federal Reserve Board and ten of 
the regional reserve banks have libraries 
with which we maintain exchange rela- 
tions. If we need information that is 
on file in Washington, we telephone the 
librarian of the Reserve Board there, 
and in short order the information is 
here for us. The same applies to data 
to be had in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and other reserve bank 
cities.. The libraries of the Federal 
Reserve System work in close harmony 
and in certain cases have been able to 
avoid considerable duplication of work.” 
For example, one of the libraries dis- 
tributes its mimeographed index of 
legislation affecting the Federal Re- 
serve System to the other libraries, 
which have only to clip it and mount 
the items on cards for immediate use. 
The library of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington indexes daily 
the Congressional Record for banking 
legislation. A copy of this index 
arrives in the New York library in the 


same mail that brings the Record 


itself, thus saving the time that would 


be spent duplicating this indexing. 

This correlation of the libraries in 
the Federal Reserve System is a strik- 
ing feature. Because of the barrier of 
distance, little attempt is made to 
borrow books from the other libraries: 
usually, when a book is wanted, it is 
wanted in a hurry. But the libraries 
collaborate in other ways. Thus, in 
packing the portfolio of data for the 
banker bound abroad—the gentleman 
mentioned at the beginning of this article 
— the New York bank required a pam- 
phlet published in Boston and available 
in Boston only. The pamphlet could 
have been obtained through the ordi- 
nary process of ordering, but the process 
would have consumed several days. A 
call to the Boston bank’s library and 


collaboration brought the publication 


in the next morning’s mail. There is 
frequent interchange of information 
among the banks, and the publication 
of a periodical library-letter by each 
bank library keeps the others in- 
formed of additions to its collection, 
of new methods introduced, and other 
activities. 


HE co-operative relationship is not 

confined, however, to other Federal 
Reserve Bank libraries. “In our New 
York library,” said Miss Burnett, 
“‘we maintain similar relations with 
other special libraries as well as with the 
large general libraries, such as the New 
York Public Library. For detailed 
information on some question of social 
science, for example, we can go to the 
library of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and find an accumulation of material 
far beyond anything that we could 
afford to gather here for our occasional 
needs in this field. And so with other 
collections, and with rare collections in 
our own field. We should be proud to 
have a complete file of United States 
Treasury reports. But such a collec- 
tion, complete from the beginning, is 
both expensive and voluminous. And 
since the library of the American Bank- 
ers Association includes that collection, 
from the first reports of Alexander 
Hamilton, we have made no attempt 
to duplicate it. When we need to refer 
to these reports it is an easy matter to 
go to the Association library on Forty- 
second Street, New York, and consult 
them there. 

“Our guiding thought is that no 
book should have a place on our shelves 
unless it earns its keep. That, of 
course, is not an original idea, for it is 
the guiding principle in the selection 
of all specialized libraries. The 
library focuses on the subjects of 
direct interest to its clientele, and 
places in its collection only those books 
within these subjects that really count. 
Space is too valuable to waste on 
ephemeral works or on material irrele- 
vant to requirements. 

“Bound books, in fact, form only a 
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small proportion of the resources of 
the modern library. More important 
than a complete collection of books is 
a knowledge of where information on 
any given subject may be found. A 
useful asset in this library is the ‘Who 
Knows’ file, which is a list of persons 
and firms indexed according to the 
subjects in which they are authorities. 
It is a valuable running record of local 
names and telephone numbers actually 
used by the library staff or members of 
the Reports Department in the course 
of their special inquiries or research 
work.” 

This library in the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, however, is 
much more than an information bureau 
with telephone connections radiating 
to various outside sources. It is 
housed in a convenient room on the 
twenty-fifth floor of the Equitable 
Building, and, with its array of well- 
filled stacks, its files, its reading desks 
and other bookish equipment, is quite 
unmistakably a library. Every month 
more than 200 outsiders go there for 
reference, and while the library’s 
service is primarily to the Federal 
Reserve Bank personnel, it is con- 
stantly serving these outside inquirers 
—other banks, business firms, associa- 
tions and individuals who look to it 
as a center of banking information, 
particularly of information of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The collection on the Federal Re- 
serve System is extensive, including 
many bound books, and hundreds of 
pamphlets and clippings; the librarians 
are continually adding to this collec- 
tion, and expect to accumulate a 
complete file on the subject. Another 
valuable possession is a bound file 
of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle from 1870 to date. As the 
Chronicle began publication in 1865, 
the first five years are missing; but 
there is also on the shelves a bound 
file of Hunt’s Merchants Magazine 
from 1839 to 1870, so the five-year gap 
is covered—to supply actually a con- 
temporaneous record of American 
commerce and finance from 1839 to 
the present day. 


CUEPINGS form an important part 
of the current printed material used 
by thelibrary. Certain of the librarians 
are assigned to read newspapers and 
magazines in the search of articles and 
items on listed subjects. Articles are 
clipped both for circulation and for 
filing, though the amount filed per- 
manently is small. Members of the 
Reports Department of the bank have 
standing orders for clippings on 
designated subjects, and such clippings 
are routed directly to the persons 
interested. In February, for instance, 


more than 1,900 clippings were cir- 
culated, in addition to 168 newspapers 
and over 1,500 periodicals. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Circulating clippings and news- 
papers has its limitations, however. 
One cannot circulate 50 or 100 copies 
of a clipping about the latest court 
decision on the branch bank question, 
and there may easily be more than 100 
persons in the organization interested 
in this piece of news. Out of such 
necessity arose the idea of a digest of 
the important financial news in the 
daily papers, something that could be 
mimeographed and distributed broad- 
cast. This idea has developed into 
one of the most interesting features of 
the library service, the daily News- 
paper Review. 


O PRODUCE this daily digest, the 

library is obliged to work in the early 
morning under the high pressure of 
“going to press,”’ for it is important to 
publish the news sheet before the news 
crows stale. Two members of the 
staff arrive at 8 o’clock, an hour ahead 
of the regular opening time, and by 
8:30 they have marked the main papers 
for clipping by the office boy. Usually 
there will be about 150 clippings 
marked. Out of this harvest, the ten 
or twelve most important ones will be 
selected for digesting, and after each 
has been compressed into a paragraph, 
they are classified under topical head- 
ings— Federal Reserve System, United 
States, Foreign—mimeographed, and 
distributed. The Reveiw is in the 
hands of its readers shortly after 11 
o'clock. Printing it on blue paper 
makes it easily distinguishable from 
the mass of white paper that reaches 
the executive desks, and the one-page 
publication is more often referred to as 
The Blue Sheet than as Newspaper 
Review its real name. More disre- 
spectful (but appreciative) titles that 
have been attached to it are Canned 
News and Daily Dope Sheet. The 
library has been told that this little 
publication is one of its 
most popular services. 

As to magazines, “‘Of 
course we cannot take 
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The library of the Federal Reserve Club, a loan collection fo 


all the periodicals published,” said the 
librarian. ‘““We do take those in our 
field and representative periodicals in 
the various fields in which we are in- 
terested. For the rest, we have to 
depend on the newspapers. Just the 
other morning on my way to the office, 
I read in a newspaper editorial refer- 
ence to a criticism of the Federal 
Reserve System published in a maga- 
zine. The magazine was not one that 
we subscribe to, and the first thing I 
did after arriving at the office was to 
send out to a news stand for a copy 
of that magazine. It had just arrived 
in the libary when I received a tele- 
phone call from one of the bank ex- 
ecutives. He had read the editorial 
in the newspaper and wished to see 
the original article in the magazine.” 

The index is an indispensable element 
in the library mechanism, by means of 
which any given item may be quickly 
found. In reality it is not one index, 
but four: The Catalogue is an index 
to all the permanent material in the 
library. It contains cards classified 
by author, title, and subject. Some 
books have many subject cards; the 
Aldrich Report on Prices, for example, 
has 53 cards. The Magazine Index, 
keeps the classification of magazine 
articles separate from the Catalogue 
for convenience in discarding ephem- 
eral matter at the end of the year. 
The Chart Index takes care of the 
numerous graphic charts made in the 
department. Every line on _ every 
chart has at least one card, thus 
facilitating quick reference to ll 
charted statistics. Finally there is 
the “Who Knows” Index, which has 
already been described. 

The library serves the bank in three 
First, by reading the current 
literature and news of banking and 
affiliated subjects as issued, and keep- 
ing the bank personnel informed of 
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what is being printed. Second, by 
accumulating, indexing, and filing all 
this information for quick reference. 
Third, by searching out information on 
request. 

To care for this service the library 
has a staff of eight trained workers 
organized into four divisions or sec- : 
tions. 

The Order Section is the purchasing 
agency, which buys the books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals as they are 
requisitioned. 

The Catalogue Section indexes all 
material. 

The Circulation Section lends the 
material as it is called for. Its service 
is for the man who knows what he 
wants—a certain book or pamphlet 
or, it may be, all the books and pub- 
lications on a given subject. Miss 
Burnett calls the circulation section 
“our quick-lunch counter, where our 
customer knows what he wants, and 
is usually in a hurry to get it.” 


tHE fourth division, the Reference 
Section, is different. There the 
inquirer is in search of particular 
information, instead of a designated 
publication. He has a question he 
wants answered, some-statistics to be 
looked up, a reference to be located 
and verified, detailed data to be found. 
Sometimes it is a name, a title, or a 
date. Not long ago a call came for 
the name of an official in a foreign 
bank, Sir “Somebody” who was a 
““‘bird.”’ The correct answer, produced 
by one of the library sleuths, was 
“Sir G. R. Crowe.” 

Sometimes the reference section has 
to go somewhat afield in the search for 
a wanted fact. For example, recently 
one of the bank officials asked for a 
certain quotation from John Stuart 
Mill. It expressed exactly an idea he 
wished to cite, but he could not recall the 
precise phrasing. Two 
of the librarians di- 
vided between them 
the two volumes of 
Mill’s work, 
and skipped 
through the 700 
pages. They 
repeated the 


(Continued on 
page 46 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Cost of Accounts in Simplest Terms 


An Inexpensive Classification of Every Commercial Account 
as Profitable, Satisfactory or Unprofitable—at a Glance 


F IT isn’t a loan, it’s an ad. All 
day long at the officers’ rail of 
almost any bank, come customers 
asking favors or accommodations. 
The extent to which the bank is 
willing to accommodate depends largely 
upon whether or not the customer’s 
account is profitable. And that’s not 
so easy to determine from the cus- 
tomary card record of the account. 
Average balance records alone are not 
sufficient. We know very well, for 
example, that the $300 account with 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


judging the value of accounts ob- 
tained through special advertising or 
new business methods. 

Of course we do not presume that an 
abbreviated method like this can show 
to the penny the profit on the customer’s 
business, nor that it can be entirely 
accurate in the presence of abnormal 
conditions. 


But it. does indicate the’ 


balance is cut off and later used by an 
operator with a calculating machine to 
figure the average balance. 

On the final evening of the month, 
a crew recruited from all departments 
of the bank assists in copying the 
balances from the stub onto the main 
part of the statement and counting 
the number of charges which appear. 
This number of charges is written 









The 3 x 5 card that tells the story. 
The account was opened —— 
8, 1923, with $200. The depositor 
is —— as an ironworker 
by the egon Foundry Com- 
pany. He formerly had a savings 
account with the First National 
Bank Angeles. In response 
to our inquiry, that bank states 
that it was a small satisfact ac- 
count, opened in 1917 and c 

in 1922. Ten checks were issued 
the first month. e cross above 
the 10 indicates the balance main- 
tained was satisfactory. A red 
dash (which can not be shown in 
the reproduction) is used above the 
number of debits, in the months 
when balance was too low in re- 
spect to the activity; a green dash 
is used when the account is in the 
profitable class. Two items were 
returned NSF in January 1924. 
Five more years are provided for 

on the back of the card 


The scale reproduced to the right 

of the card, is made on an adding 

machine and continued to 100. 

It is used to measure the number 
of items in a list 
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only a couple of checks a month may 
be more desirable than a $1,000 bal- 
ance with a hundred items. 

For the accounts that borrow heav- 
ily, of course, or those on which we pay 
interest, we have developed cost ac- 
counting methods that tell the whole 
story —classify the types of items de- 
posited, allow for “‘float’”? and appor- 
tion expense so that the figures 
accurately show net profit or loss on 
the business. However, the expense 
of compiling such complete data is 
heavy—much too heavy to warrant 
keeping the figures up to date on every 
account. 

What the average bank needs, there- 
fore, is an average balance card, for 
every customer, entailing minimum 
expense and trouble, and at once in- 
dicating whether he is _ profitable, 
merely satisfactory or unprofitable. 
Such a card has been designed by the 
Hibernia Commercial & Savings Bank, 
of Portland, Ore.— an extremely simple 
method of analysis by which 5,000 
accounts are marked and classified 
every month. It is useful as well in 
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R-Number of returned items. D-Number of devits. 


Aver. Balance Aver. D{R| Aver. Baiance | D 





status sufficiently close for most pur- 
poses. 

A three by five card carries an eight- 
year record. It shows the date of open- 
ing with room for any remarks, such as 
occupation, other connections, refer- 
ences consulted, etc. For every month 
there is the average balance, the num- 
ber of checks paid against the account, 
the number of items, if any, that have 
been returned NSF, and a code mark, 
based on the activity which determines 
the rating of each account as satis- 
factory, profitable, or unprofitable. 


HUS on the smallest size of standard 

card are condensed the clews ade- 
quate for answering intelligently the 
questions that are likely to arise on a 
non-borrowing customer. To record 
this information, we require only a few 
hours more work each month than we 
would require for average balance 
figures alone. 

The bookkeeping system of the bank 
provides monthly machine-made state- 
ments on every checking account. 
The right-hand stub showing the daily 
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on the bottom of each statement. 

When we decided to include the 
additional information on the average 
balance card, all employees assisting 
with statements were instructed to 
write the number of items twice — once 
on the body of the statement and once 
on the bottom of the right-hand stub. 
This second entry of the items caused 
no loss of time because the crews were 
so large that formerly they were always 
waiting for the bookkeepers. 

After the average balance is figured, 
it is noted on the stub and from there is 
posted to the customer’s average 
balance card. In addition the number 
of items paid against the account is 
now entered on the card at the same 
time. 

Toindicateif the accountis profitable 
the girl posting has before her a 
schedule showing, for each number of 
checks issued, the balance that must be 
maintained if the account is to be satis- 
factory. There isa minimum and maxi- 
mum figure known as the “‘satisfactory 
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CLEARING HOUSE 

| 

| Number Satisfactory 

of Debits Range 
50 $606 — 1240 
51 618 —1265 
52 631 —1291 
53 643 —1316 
54 655 — 1342 
55 668 — 1367 





A section of the schedule or table 
reference, which helps to deter- 
mine profitability of accounts. 


Above 100 checks the table shows 
every fifth check, thus 105, 110, 
etc. If fifty-five checks have been 
issued and the balance is less than 
$668, the account is marked with a 
red dash; if balance is between $668 
and $1,367 account is marked with 
a cross (x); if above $1,367, with a 
green dash. These figures are not 
actual costs, but are used for illus- 
trative purposes only. 

















range” on either side of which are the 
doubtful and the profitable. 


Number Satisfactory 
of Debits Range 
50 $606—1240 


Thus for 50 checks paid per month, 
an average balance should be main- 
tained between $606 and $1,240. Less 
than $606 would be marked “‘unprofita- 
ble” and over $1,240 would be marked 
“profitable.” So long as the customer 
limits his checks to 50 per month and’ 
maintains a balance between $606 and 
$1,240, the bank welcomes his business, 
since the balance is large enough to 
help carry the overhead even though 
there is not much, if any, margin of 
profit. Below $606 the desirability of 
the account is open to question, though 
investigation may show other factors 
that make the business worth while. 

When the account is within the satis- 
factory range, a small cross (x) is 
entered on the card in ink. When be- 
low the minimum balance a small red 
dash is the indicator; and above the 
minimum, a green dash. The employ- 
ment of colors reveals the character of 
the account instantly. 


[SN THE regular records, is a list of all 
checks returned NSF. Posted to the 
average balance card, they supply a 
valuable clue to the character of the 
account. If a depositor has been with 
the bank some time, none of his checks 
have been returned and his balance is 
sufficient to merit the rating of satisfac- 
tory or profitable, he may be considered 
in the desirable class. 

Preparation of the table of “‘satisfac- 
tory ranges” demands the same care and 
study as does any complete or detailed 
system of analysis. In this particular 
bank we have maintained for several 
years a complete departmental cost 
system. Where such figures are not 
available, it would be necessary to 
apportion all expenses among the 
several departments, on as fair a basis 


as possible. This gives as total the 
cost of handling commercial accounts. 

The next step is counting the average 
number of debits that pass through the 
commercial department in a month. 
This count can be made by measuring 
the sheets on which the debits have 
been listed. An adding machine tape 
showing consecutively the numbers 
from 1 to 100 can be pasted to a thin 
ruler or pieces of cardboard and used to 
measure the number of items on a 
sheet. Whenthenumberof debits have 
been obtained, the total expenses, ex- 
cluding interest paid, of the commercial 
department for an average month is 
distributed on a “per debit’ basis. 
This gives the average cost of each 
check paid. 

First, there should be charged an 
arbitrary flat amount for being on the 
books, whether there are any moves or 
not. At the Hibernia, we use 10 cents 
a month. The number of active ac- 
counts is multiplied by this monthly 
flat charge and the total subtracted 
from the expenses that are to be dis- 
tributed on a per item basis. If after 
this deduction the per item cost is 
found to be 6 cents, an account with 
three moves is considered as costing 
28 centsamonth. Ten cents is for the 
expense of being on the books, in- 
cluding the heading of the statement 
and the work involved in running trial 
balances and maintain- 
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At the Hibernia an account is not 
marked “unprofitable” so long as it is 
carrying half of the required balance 
shown by this method. If the balance 
is large enough not only to pay all 
expenses but in addition a margin of 
20 per cent, the account is marked 
“profitable.” Any balance between 
this range is considered satisfactory. 

Where the number of checks is over 
100 a month, the maximum balance 
figures required are reduced, as it is 
estimated that there is some saving in 
bookkeeping where many checks are 
paid on the same account. A greater 
allowance is made for accounts of over 
500 checks, which leeway is increased 
somewhat for the still more active cus- 
tomers. 


HIS abbreviated method depends 
on the law of averages. Thus for the 
results to be absolutely accurate, each 
account must have an average float, an 
average number of deposits, an av- 
erage number of clearing house items 
deposited, an average number of out- 
of-town checks, etc. The average does 
not work out exactly but there is a 
wide enough range before an account 
is marked “unprofitable” to allow for 
reasonable variance. When condi- 
tions are abnormal, a brief inspection 
of the account usually reveals them. 
A detailed analysis may then be 
(Continued on page 35) 





ing records. The three 





checks paid add 18 
cents to the expense, 


giving the total of 28 Month Analyzed.................................... 192... 
cents. (a) Average Balance 
In figuring the earn- Less float 
ing rate, first subtract Reserve, (10% 
from the interest in- 


come all expense of in- 
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vestment, including 
losses, half of the 
officers’ salary, credit 
and note department 
wages, and an allow- 
ance for overhead. A 
net figure is obtained 
which takes into ac- 
count the average earn- 
ings on total funds 
available for invest- 
ment. This figure will 
possibly be in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 per cent. 
Direct income such as 
collections fees, or 
direct expenses such as 
interest paid on the ac- 
count are not con- 
sidered at this time. 
When the average 
earning rate, and the 
average expense of 
handling each debit 
have been obtained, it 
is easy to find the bal- 
ance that should be 
maintained. 


Free balance 


Gross income at 41% amonth = 
(4.92% a year) 
Exchange collected 


—— a: a erin pacers 
Flat charge per month 
Checks paid against account 
comianianl items deposited by 

other customers @ 0.0342 __.......... 
teemmadeal items cashed over 

counter @ .1076 
ieee items paid 

clearings @ .0339 


Items deposited: 


eS 2 on us_ checks (no 
charge) Le 
ne wie clearing items @ .0121.__..._..... 
_....-.....COllection items @ 
0498 


_wsautPansit items @ .0402 
ei deposits made @ .1131 


Interest or exchange paid 


Net profit 
Remarks 
Analysis made by 
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detailed analysis. 
illustrative only. 








The work sheet used on accounts that require 
All figures used in this article are 
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Friends Versus Enemies 


And Barryton Elects to 
Restore Its Allegiance to 
Good Banking Principle 


By PERCY GOMERY 


HORTLY after Bonson took 
S charge at Barryton he had a 

score of people or churches or 
clubs— agencies of some sort — working 
to pull business into the bank. They 
didn’t just “put in a word” for him or 
“use their influence’; they got out in 
the town with a basket in one hand and 
a spade in the other to dig up accounts 
to fill Bonson’s bank. It was an itch 
of enthusiasm everybody caught from 
rubbing against the new manager. He 
just seemed to get them all thinking 
“Our Bank,” and sat back smiling to 
watch nature taking her course. 

For the rest, Bonson was so en- 
thusiastic and so full of dreams even 
when he was busy that he never 
bothered to take time to get the local 
distinctions between people; for ex- 
ample, whether the new Masonic hall 
was a sound proposal, or whether Bill 
Saunders was really as “naturally 
mean” as his acquaintances said. 
When young Dr. Courtenay came to 
the bank Bonson was courteous and 
accommodating, but he didn’t pay him 
any special deference because he was 
one of “‘the wealthy Courtenays” who 
once owned most of the township. 
Bonson did not know what he was one 
of. The keen young doctor grasped 
the situation and seemed rather to 
enjoy being loved for himself alone. 

And when Font Jemmings (“the one 
who drank’’) came along for a loan 
Bonson talked to him like a partner, 
gave him the money and never allowed 
Font to feel for a moment that he was 
*‘just one of those low-down Jemmings 
up Tulmore way.” Bonson hadn’t 
bothered to find out which way Font 
came, but all of the other Jemmings 
knew before sundown which way they 
would be treated in Bonson’s bank. 

The new banker was perhaps the 
only man in the place that everybody 
liked. That all the world loves youth 
was not sufficient explanation. The 
germ of it was that Bonson liked 
everybody in Barryton. It hadn’t yet 
occurred to him that anybody or 
anybody’s business enterprise specially 
needed criticism or condemnation. 

I used to think Bonson spoiled 
people. True, he did anything: but 
spoil that Jemmings outfit, but when 
he would go without breakfast to open 
up for the cattle men who wanted to 
get out on the 8:40 train, and allowed 
his evenings to be disturbed by 
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Down before breakfast to open up for the cattle men 


requests to come down to meet a man 
in the bank at nine o’clock, I used to 
say, “I’d be darned first!” 

Still, opening a second bank in 
Barryton would have been a mad 
venture in those days. 

That was fifteen years ago. 

Bonson never had serious losses but 
people failed him, and he had grown 
harder and more careful. He had two 
or three score agencies, if not exactly 
knocking him, decidedly neglecting 
him. I’m not sure that the volume of 
his business has ever actually dropped, 
but the growth of the town and some- 
thing more had found its way into the 
other bank down the street. 

Bonson is older and a bit fatter. He 
is a wiser man, more just in his judg- 
ments and altogether a better banker. 

One day last winter I tried to find 
out about it. 

“Doesn’t old Courtenay bank here 
now?’ I asked. 

“‘Naw! O’course he doesn’t. He’s 
one of that Congregational church 
crowd. You remember that business. 
The trustees would rather make 
speeches than attend to their finances. 
They came in here to borrow money to 
pay the interest on their mortgage. I 
lectured them on what mighty poor 
business it was, so they promised to 
get busy and collect the amount to 
pay us back at once. Nothing was 
done and six months later I’m blowed 
if they didn’t come in again wanting 
to double the loan to pay the next 
interest installment. Of course they 
had all sorts of guarantors, but I 
wouldn’t lend myself to-that sort of 
management and told them so.”’ 


BURROUGHS 
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“They got it at the other bank, I 
suppose?” 
“Yes, and then pretended I had 


‘insulted them and they got all their 


families and friends to go down there 
too.” 

“‘Why did Gelder & Son leave?’ 

“Why? I suppose because I didn’t 
approve of the way they euchred that 
little widow woman out of her lease of 
the corner store.” 

“Did you tell them so?” 

“You bet I did.”” Bonson retained 
the strength of his convictions. 

“What was the matter with that 
municipality account?” 

“Oh! About that; they had a row 
with one of our clerks.” 

“But, Bonson, I can remember your 
saying when you first came here that 
your motto in the matter of disputes 
in the bank was, “The customer is 
always right.’ ”’ 

“Well, he’s not! I found out that 
our teller was dead right, and I took 
his part.” 

“T heard that you appeared in court 
as a witness against Sam Wheeler. He 
was a customer of yours, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, he was. But he’d put up the 
money for that bankrupt stock by 
collusion with the bankrupt to defraud 
the creditors, and I decided that 
justice was more important than a 
customer.” 

As the scene of a spectacular banking 
story, Barryton does not qualify. It 
has no hectic past nor shining future, 
oil has never been discovered on the 
outskirts and cracksmen never gave it 
their thoughtful consideration. Its 
present has been hewn from the forests 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


and its future is being gradually hewn 
out of the back concessions. In short 
it is like Topsy and the huge majority 
of banking towns on this continent— 
the great unwritten-about. 

Merit is appreciated, but in the 
matter of efficiency the community 
might be said to lead a sedentary life. 
If the banker could make the inhabi- 
tants exercise in it they would agreeably 
consume much more but, as it is, they 
are always “fed up” and any forced 
feeding makes them stodgy and ill- 
humored. They love their mistakes 
more than innovations, for the same 
reason that we love our own unat- 
tractive children more than other 
people’s bright ones. 

“What ails this younger crowd, 
though?” I asked him. ‘The Maclar- 
en boys and that generation?” 

“Well, you remember that fool golf- 
course scheme they tried to put across 
three years ago?” 

“Yes, they got about a third of their 
bonds sold and the money spent, before 
they abandoned it.” 

“Sure! I told ’em at the outset that 
this place wouldn’t support a golf club, 
and I wouldn’t lend them any twenty- 
two hundred dollars. Ayrshire’ — 
who runs the other bank—‘“‘gave it to 
them, of course, and the syndicate 
members lost just that much more.” 

“Still,” I looked at him seriously, 
‘Ayrshire won the friendship of about 
twenty-five of them at a crack over it, 
when he helped them.”’ 

“Helped them! But he didn’t, I’m 
telling you. He hindered them.” 

“Hum, huh!’ I yawned. “Funny, 
isn’t it. But that crowd has rooted for 
Ayrshire ever since.” 

Some time previously a marketing 
expert had intro- 
duced himself in 
Barryton. 

‘Sure, I be- 
lieved in it,’’ | 
snapped Bonson | 
thumping his 
desk. “The man | 
was dead right. | 
Knew his busi- | 
ness, was well rec- 
ommended and | 
could have made _ | 
money forevery- | 4}, 
body. Iwentto | 
his meeting and | & 
supported him. | 
Told the people | 

I’d back his 
scheme to the 
limit.” 

“Ayrshire was 
inclined to be op- 
posed, wasn’t 
he?” 

“IT don’t think 
he was specially | 
opposed, but he | 
found out that 


quite a few of the traders and dairymen 
who were customers of mine had got 
the idea they’d lose out by the plan.” 

“I was away at the time but I 
remember that the meeting voted it 
down,” I mused. “Just what happened 
afterwards?” 

“Happened! Nothing!’ Bonson’s 
brows clouded in a way that had 
frightened many a timid depositor 
away. “Nothing, of course. Folk 
County and Weston County took it up, 
and look at their position today! They 
sell more eggs in the East in a week 
than we sell all month. Drive through 
those counties now and then drive 
through ours. How many new barns 
are we putting up? How many farm 
houses did we re-paint last year? Our 
bank deposits almost stagnant—even 
if Ayrshire does take any kind of 
account he can get, from any scalawag 
and on any terms.” 

“I guess so,” I agreed. I’ve always 
been a Bonson man and a trifle dis- 
gusted at the way he’s been misunder- 
stood. “You’d think though that 
those local dealers and small creameries 
would have seen their mistake in 
leaving you.” 

*“Maybe they have,” grimly. “But 
they'll wait a long time before I ever 
invite them back.’’ 

“Say, old man,” I _ concluded, 
weakening even in the light of my 
better judgment, ‘‘what are you 
running this business for? To make 
money or to carry on a reform crusade?”’ 

“I sometimes wonder!” He seemed 
willing for a moment to take my view. 
“Still, if I can’t make this bank pay on 
banking principles I’ll quit.” 

About a month after our talk a 
group of our young men came home 








He wouldn't lend himself to the loose financial management proposed by the church trustees 
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from university, full of methods of 
advanced farming and merchandising. 
Their professors came later to help 
them out and, almost before anybody 
could have believed it, we had firmly 
on paper and in the public mind the 
“Community and County Producing 
and Marketing Agency.” 

On the instant everybody was keen. 
Farmers’ syndicates, the small cream- 
eries, fruit-packers, the egg-producing 
association, and cattle shippers. The 
largest stores in Barryton clamored to 
be merged in it. 

Who were to be bankers to the 
Agency? That question became the all- 
absorbing topic. All buying, selling 
and settling would be done through the 
bank elected. It would become a sort 
of Royal Exchange of the County. 

Ayrshire telephoned Bonson and 
proposed they both sit quiet and let 
the membership decide it. I suspected 
the motive in this but as Bonson had 
no intention of canvassing, he said all 
right. 

“T know which way it’ll go.”” Bonson 
said bitterly. “The flashy crowd’s 
pretty well in control and I don’t 
expect any better show than I’ve 
always had.” 

“‘No,”’ he said a minute later, “I’m 
not going to the meeting. I don’t 
crawl for anybody’s business.” 

There were 284 men in the hall, 
many of them who did not bank in 
Barryton and knew the rival banks 
only by reputation. As all the practi- 
cal plans were already fixed and in 
print and an uncontested slate of 

officers up for election, excitement was 
confined to the question of bankers. 

Ayrshire was at the door shaking 
hands with everybody coming in, so 
I got somebody 
to propose vote 
by ballot. 

After Ayrshire 
had secured per- 
mission from the 
chairmantospeak 
briefly and was 
rewarded with 
cheers, I felt dis- 
couraged and 
wondered what it 
was that still 
made the excite- 
ment so intense. 
Then, it began to 
be whispered, at 
the eleventh hour 
it seemed, that 
Bonson’s_ record 
of fifteen years 
was on trial. 

When it was 


a | 


all over but the 
shouting I slipped 
out and tele- 
phoned Bonson’s 
house, ‘‘You’re 
elected,214to65.” 
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Miss Grace S. Stoermer, director of the department 
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The “Bank Within a Bank’ for Women 


The Bank of Italy’s Way of Recognizing Woman’s Capacity 
for. Business—Year’s Total, $5,000,000 and 4,000 Accounts 


F THE retiring housewife of fifty 

years ago could step from the old 

family album into the well equipped 
bank of today, what a transformation she 
would find! The wife of Lem Perkins 
of a half century ago had little to do 
with the bank. How the money came 
to feed, clothe and house the family 
was Lem’s problem. He was the pro- 
vider, and the business and finance of 
the family was his domain exclusively. 
When Lem died, the bank entered the 
life of his widow for a brief period. The 
bank president conferred. with the 
family lawyer while questions aflecting 
the will or property were settled. Then 
the family finances again came under 
the protection of a man, the lawyer. It 
was only the unusual woman of that 
day, the advanced or militant woman, 
who endeavored to carry on the busi- 
ness interests of her late husband, or 
tried to solve the family’s financial 
problems. 

The woman of today speaks of her 
bank as she does her other interests. 
Not only does she use the bank in a 
depository sense, but she solves many 
of her intimate family problems there, 


or brings her hobbies within its doors 


for discussion. 


By 
PORTER ELIZABETH RITCHEY 


The futurist of fifty years ago would 
hardly have dared prophesy that an 
aggregation of women or a bank would, 
by the year 1924, have progressed 
so far as to negotiate a loan of $700,000 
for the building of a women’s club. 
Nevertheless, the Women’s Athletic 
Club of Los Angeles, California, is now 
under construction as the result of 
co-operative bank and women’s prog- 
ress. 

Neither the bank nor the woman of 
older days realized their mutual privi- 
leges. The “purchasing power” of 
women, so often alluded to in present- 
day discussion, was a subject of very 
smallconcern. Theoccasional woman’s 
account on the bank ledger held no 
particular significance to the institu- 
tion. The bank’s growth or service to 
the community did not depend on the 
woman. She was not at home in the 
bank. Bank practice confused her, and 
she preferred to leave the bank and 
banking to the men. 

Now, there is a change of heart on 
both sides. The increasing numbers of 
women entering business, the high cost 


of living, and the responsibilities dele- 
gated to women during the war 
have developed her financial sense. 
The banks, realizing that she has money 
to invest and save, recognize their duty 
to educate her and protect her interests. 
Outstanding among banking in- 
stitutions aggressive in this field is the 
Bank of Italy in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, where a “bank within a bank’’ is 
operated by women for women as a 
distinct part of the organization. 


N ANNOUNCING the venture to the 

public a year ago, the bank officer 
stated that the Women’s Department 
was a strong and tangible expression 
of the bank’s attitude toward the 
countless women who were in business 
as managers of homes or associated with 
the commercial activities of the state. 
The first duty of the department, the 
officials said, would be to acquaint 
women patrons with the methods of 
everyday business finance that they 
may gain assurance and independence 
in the transaction of their affairs. 

The broad aims of this department 
have produced a cosmopolitan clientele. 
The mother comes because she ap- 
preciates the sympathetic attention of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


women employees who understand 
mothers’ problems. The professional 
woman seeks conservative counsel re- 
garding investments and the care of her 
property. The business woman re- 
ceives the specialized service her 
crowded days demand. The bride 


receives her ABC in planning and 
spending. 

In general, the service this bank 
within a bank is rendering its women 


purposes. It is now functioning at 
the rate of thirty meetings every 
month—for such discussions of art, 
literature, politics, philanthropy, travel, 
advancement of citizenship and civic 
needs and allied problems. 

In addition to this general assembly 
hall, there are smaller rooms for inti- 
mate group meetings, or friendly chats, 
and well-ordered rest rooms. The 
rooms are equipped with magazine 








Intheclubroom/(above) 
with a seating capacity 
of 100, the women hold 
an average of thirty 
meetings every month. 
The central picture is 
a general view of the 
women’s banking 
rooms, and the lower 
picture shows one of 
the smaller conference 
rooms for group 
meetings 





patrons includes: 

Trust service in 
its relation to 
women; uses of 
commercial ac- 
counts; invest- 
ment of surplus 
funds; protection of val- 
uable documents and prop- 
erty; travel service; systematic 
savings plan; budget preparation — 
home, personal, or business; bank- 
ing by mail; general financial infor- 
mation. 

Each one of these divisions has 
a distinct relation to the woman’s 
dollar, and, through it, to her happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

But the bank has not limited its 
usefulness to mechanical operations. 
Knowing what women have accom- 
plished by group action in civic 
and social endeavors, it proposed 
to give women the same oppor- 
tunities along financial lines. A 
general assembly room, seating 
approximately 100, was equipped 
for meetings, and offered the women 
of the community for educational 
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tables and writing desks, comfortable 
lounging chairs and divans, lamps, 
flowers, and other appurtenances, 
which lend a tone of culture and har- 
mony. 

The result of this bank effort to 
promulgate intelligent use of money 
among women is best told in figures. 
In the first eleven months of operation 
from March, 1923, the bank’s business 
with women reached $5,000,000, and 

over 4,000 accounts were listed on 
the books. In addition, thousands 
of women were advised and assisted 
in investments and_ individual 
problems. 

The bank within a bank outgrew 
its quarters and its original staff of 
five. Ten more women have been 
added to the personnel. Plans are 
being perfected for increased space. 

The leading spirit in this activity 
is Miss Grace Stoermer, former 
secretary of the California legisla- 
ture, and prime mover in many 
civic and philanthropic endeavors 
in Southern California. As director 
of the Women’s Department, she 
is assisted by Miss Marguerite 
Gibbons, another executive of 

forceful personality 
Miss Stoermer has 
pioneered before. 
She was secretary 

of the California 
legislature at a 
time when women 
were not even 
considered for 
similar service 
elsewhere. When 
Miss Stoermer 
was questioned 
regarding the 
bank movement 

in behalf of women 
throughout the 
nation, she said: 
“Theincometax 
(Continued on page 44) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


What to Do Till the Burglar Comes 


The Ounce of Prevention Worth a Pound of Cure— Precautions 
That the Law Expects of the “‘Prudent and Diligent’? Banker 


N JANUARY, 1923, one F — —, 

receiver of a defunct bank, pushed 

collections vigorously and ac- 
tually cashed a million and a quarter 
of notes and claims, leaving some 
$140,000 of items which inevitably 
would be slow of collection. There- 
fore, he believed that it would be 
to the best interest of the bank 
estate to sell these remaining assets 
and close up the receivership—a 
method that more receivers might 
emulate when the sums collected 
from month to month begin to fall 
below the cost of administration. 
He applied to the court for the 
authority and it was granted. One 
D — —, a client of the writer, pur- 
chased the whole batch. 

Among these so-called “assets” 
purchased by D— — was a claim, 
made by F— -—, receiver, to ten 
shares of the stock of another bank, 
a little state bank in another part 
of the state, which we will call the 
S— — bank. The certificate for 
this stock had been found among 
the papers of the defunct bank by 
the receiver and indorsed in blank 
as collateral to a past-due note 
whose maker was insolvent. After 
putting it up for sale, the receiver 
bid it in and then sent his attorney 
to the S — — bank to get it trans- 
ferred. The managing officer re- 
fused to transfer the stock on the 
books of the S — — bank on the ground 
that the person in whose name the 
stock stood on the books was indebted 
to his bank and that the stock was 
subject to the statutory lien given by 
the laws of that state to banks on 
their own stock owned by debtors 
whose debts are past due. 

Many of the states have statutes of 
similar import, some of them, however, 
going farther and making the lien 
extend to any debt of the stockholder, 
whether due or not. Some banks in 
other states provide in their by-laws 
for liens of the same kind, but a by-law 
is not effective as against a_ third 
party without notice of the by-law, 
although the statutory lien is always 
good, every person being deemed to 
have knowledge of it. 

F — —’s attorney did not believe 
the debt past due and demanded to see 
the note on which the S — — bank 
claimed the lien; it was produced and 
it was not yet due; but the officer of 
S — — bank claimed that it was but 
a renewal of another note and on a 
continuing debt and he stood pat. 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 





F— — immediately brought suit to 
compel transfer, and when D— —later 
purchased the assets, this suit was 
pending, the S— — bank, defendant, 
not having filed its answer. What 
D— — got in the purchase was what- 
ever rights F— —, receiver, had in the 
claim on which the pending suit was 
based. 


D— —, investigating the merits of 
the items he had bought, found that 
the S— — bank had $10,000 capital 


and a paper surplus of an equal sum, 
with heavy loading of very slow paper. 
He called at the bank and negotiated 
for a settlement, but was unable to 
accomplish one and for the last ten 
or eleven months has done nothing to 
assert his claim to the stock or reduce 
it to possession. 

The whole affair was drifting along, 
D— — expecting that an answer would 
be filed and the suit tried to settle 
who was entitled to the stock, when, 
early in this year, burglars blew the 
vault door of the S— — bank off its 
hinges and took everything in sight, 
including several Liberty bonds at- 
tached as collateral to notes belonging 


to the bank, and other unregistered 
Liberty bonds belonging to customers 
amounting to about $10,000. 

Shortly after the burglary, one 
of these customers brought suit 
against the S— — bank for the 
value of his stolen bonds; others 
awaited the outcome of this suit, 
but. all filed claims—the total of 
which almost exactly equals the 
total capital stock of the bank. 

And the S— — bank had no 
burglary insurance. 

Confronted by these suits, the 
directors of the bank met and de- 
cided that, whether or not the bank 
was liable, it would be the better 
policy as a matter of. business and 
to retain the good will of the cus- 
tomers, to pay the claims without 
waiting for the suit to be tried, and 
that an assessment of 100 per cent 
be levied on the capital stock to 
raise the money required to liqui- 
date them. 

F— —, receiver, promptly dis- 
missed the suit he had filed a year 
before, thus abandoning all claim 
to the stock in his own name, but 
leaving D— — with whatever claim 
he ever had to the stock and free 
to prosecute it in any way he saw 
fit. AJmost simultaneously there- 
with,*the managing officer of the 
S— — bank called D— — on the 
long distance telephone, inviting him 
to bring or send down the certificate 
and it would be transferred to him 
at once. 


O THIS kind offer of the S— — 

bank there was added, a few days 
later, insistent inquiry from the state 
banking department to ascertain who 
is the real owner of the stock so as to 
enforce collection of that little 100 
per cent assessment, but to all these 
invitations and inquiries D— — re- 
sponds no farther than to admit the 
facts: that he once tried to reduce his 
claim to possession, but failed because 
the S— — bank refused to transfer, 
and that for some months he has not 
asserted the claim; that he now neither 
denies nor asserts it; that the identity 
of the real owner is a mixed question of 
law and fact, and as to same, go and 
find out—or jump into a convenient 
lake! 

In other words, D— — naturally 
refuses to be played for a sucker; 
transfer of the stock at the time it had 
a selling value was refused him, and 
now that it is a pure liability, he will 
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probably resist transfer if same is 
attempted. 

There is more to this comedy of 
errors. If the S— — bank and the 
state banking department sue D— — 
to collect 100 per cent on ten shares 
of bank stock, the first thing they will 
have to prove is that D—— is a 
stockholder. Having proved that, 
D— — will be invested with all of the 
rights of a stockholder, and as such, 
believing that the S— — bank is not 
legally liable for the lost bonds, his 
plan will be to sue by injunction to 
prevent paying the claims—and what 
he has in mind is so well known to the 
S-— — bank and to the department 
that they may forego the pleasure of 
suing him. If so, to whom will they 
look for payment of the 100 per cent 
assessment? Can you beat it? Again 
if they do sue D— —, and prove him 
a stockholder, and he then fails in his 
injunction suit and has to pay the 
assessment, D — will be left with a 
peach of a case for damages against 
the officers of S— — bank for refusing 
to transfer the shares when they had a 
value and when they might have been 
sold, and then aiding in forcing their 
transfer upon him when they had 
become a liability. 


IS IT any wonder that neither of the 
parties to this three-cornered im- 
broglio knows just what position to 
take and that each waits upon the 
other fellow’s next move? 

To return, however, to the burglary, 
and the facts and law concerning the 
bank’s liability to its customers, the 
available information is that the 
Liberty bonds belonging to the cus- 
tomers were kept in the bank vault as a 
gratuitous service to the owners; they 
were in the same part of the vault 
where the bank kept its own notes and 
securities, but not 
inside the safe (i 
where it keptthe | 
cash. The vault | 
door and bank 
door were locked | 
as usual and on jf 
the night of the [F 
burglary every- ° 
thing was in the | 
usual place, and | 
unless the storage | 
of these bonds «| — 
outside the most []~ 
secureplaceavail- | 
able to the bank | 
— to-wit, the safe 
—wasnegligence, |) 
no negligence is to 
be imputed to the 
S—— bank in 
theseclaims. The 
one suit that has 
been filed seems 
predicated on the 
theory that a 
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bank keeping securities for its cus- 
tomers under these circumstances is 
an insurer, and must account for the 
value whether negligent or not, but the 
petition alleges also that the bank was 
negligent. 

A ruling late case on the point of 
liability under such circumstances is 
reported in 109 S. E. 6, also in 17 
A. L. R. 1205, and the same case is 
found in the state reports of North 
Carolina. The title is Elon College vs. 
Elon Bank & Trust Company, and is 
among several cases holding about the 
same views, which are. that “‘a bank 
which receives for safe-keeping Liberty 
bonds of a customer must exercise the 
care that a prudent and diligent bank 
would give its own property of like 
character to avoid liability for their 
loss, although it acts gratuitously,” 
the converse of this proposition being 
that if it does give the securities that 
degree of care it is not liable. In 
general, whenever this question arises, 
whether the bank has taken such care 
as a prudent and diligent bank would 
take of its own is a question of fact to 


be decided by a jury 
There are additional facts that ought 
to clear the S —— bank. The vault 


was a substantial one with a good door 
and combination lock, the bonds were 
very bulky and there was not room for 
them in the safe; the vault was not 
represented to be burglar-proof—in- 
deed, it was pointed out that it was 
not—and all conditions were under- 
stood. The general remark was, ““Well, 
they'll be safe from fire, anyway, and 
safer than they’d be at home.”’ Upon 


these facts it is believed that any jury 
would find the S — — bank not negli- 
gent and not liable, although in the 
matter of insurance it certainly was 
grossly negligent. 

In Arkansas, it has been held that a 
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bank: is liable‘ for-the loss of gratui- 
tously kept bonds only when guilty of 
gross’ negligence. 
bank kept a large bond, which was 
negotiable by delivery, belonging to a 
customer, in an old brick vault, with- 
out steel lining or a burglar-proof door, 


In Tennessee, -a 


in a town having no street lights, police 
protection or night watchman. The 
old vault was blown into smithereens 
one night and the bond taken along 
with other loot. The owner of the 
bond sued for its value, and the bank 
won in the lower court by getting the 
judge to instruct the jury to bring in a 
verdict for it, but on appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, the case 
was reversed and sent back to be tried 
before a jury on whether such keeping 
of the bond was or was not gross 
negligence under all the circumstances 
of the case. See Pennington vs. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, 231 S. W. 
545, also in 17 A. L. R. 1213. 


ie DOES not seem to be enough that 
the bank has kept the securities in 
the same place where it kept its own 
securities of like kind; the place must 
be such as a prudent and diligent 
banker would employ; one may be 
grossly careless with his own property, 
it appears. And it isn’t necessary 
that anything has been paid the bank 
for the service; the courts have quite 
generally decided that such service is 
part of the banking service usually 
performed for customers as an induce- 
ment to do business with the bank, and 
that the resulting business provides the 
necessary element of consideration. 
These different degrees of negligence, 
such as slight, gross, etc., mentioned in 
the decisions, are troublesome. The 
general rule can only be stated broadly: 
The degree of care required is slightest 
where there is no consideration and the 
article is of small 
value; it mounts 
with the consid- 
eration and the 
value; it is in all 
cases that degree 
of care which a 
reasonably pru- 
dent and diligent 
manwould bestow 
upon his own 
property of like 
kind. What, in 
a specific case, 
would be neces- 
sary is no more 
than a matter of 
opinion, to be de- 
cided by a jury of 
twelve more or 
less competent 
and intelligent 
.men. 
; And there you 
‘| are. What, then, 
—.} should be the 
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policy of the small country bank, 
possessing a vault no more than fire- 
proof, capable of being opened by any 
burglar of moderate skill, and a safe 
not large enough to ko!ld the many 
papers left for safe-keeping? And what 
should be the policy of the larger bank, 
of $50,000 or $100,000 capital, located 
in a town or city, having in an open 
part of an ordinary fire-proof vault safe 
deposit boxes which are rented, and also 
keeping for customers valuable papers 
which it is impossible to place under 
burglar-proof protection? These are 
important questions in view of the 
forty-four major bank burglaries that 
have occurred in the last year in one 
state west of the Mississippi River and 
the present common ownership of un- 
registered Liberty bonds. 

Fortunately, there is one point of the 
law so clear and so free from confusing 
terms, such as slight care vs. gross 
negligence, due care vs. ordinary neg- 
ligence, or great care vs. slight neg- 
ligence, that we may safely rest upon 
it and formulate a sound policy. 


BY SPECIAL agreement a bank may 
enlarge or limit its liability, whether 
the service in keeping the securities be 
with or without consideration. First, 
then, have a clear agreement; have it in 
writing; give the depositor of bonds the 
opportunity to read and understand it, 
then have him sign it; if there is any 
considerable amount of this sort of 
business, provide a printed blank, some- 
thing like the following, and have it 
signed up in duplicate: 


THE SEEDGROWERS NATIONAL 
BANK 


Vault Deposit Contract 


THIS AGREEMENT, made in dupli- 
CUR GRD. 5 IGT WE i occ ce dis “Pee 


s this 
day deposited in the vault of The Seed- 


growers National Bank,................ 


(Fill in description of securities on these 
lines) 

under the following conditions, all of which 

are agreed to, and which shall not be 

enlarged or limited except in writing in- 

dorsed hereon: 

The above described property is volun- 
tarily deposited for safe-keeping in that 
portion of the general vault devoted to 
these purposes, without compensation 
being paid said bank therefor and without 
any covenants, warranties or representa- 
tions by said bank that said vault is 
burglar-proof or fire-proof, and after all 

arts of said vault, including the door and 
ock thereof, have been inspected by the 
depositor. Said property is deposited at 
the risk of the depositor agaimst loss by 
fire, theft, or any other cause,’ exe¢ept the 
wrong or default of the said bank, and may 
be removed at will by the depositer upon 
surrender of this contract, which gurrender 
shall constitute a receipt in full¥-for re- 
delivery. The terms, conditions, agreements 
and obligations hereof shall extend t0’and 
be binding upon the heirs, legal representa- 
tives, successors and assigns of the parties, 


but no assignment of this contract shall be 
made without the consent of said bank first 
indorsed hereon in writing. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties 
have signed these presents the day and year 
first above written. 


THE SEEDGROWERS NATIONAL 
BANK 


Depositor 


If, at the time the securities are left, 
it be pointed out in what place they are 
to be kept, reservations being made 
that the vault is not burglar-proof 
(few are) and that at best it is for 
protection against fire and petty 


thievery only, though considered good. 


enough by the bank for the keeping of 
its own property, there will probably 
never be occasion for testing the legal 
questions. In short, make sure the 
customer understands that you don’t 
insure the safe-keeping of his bonds, 
mortgages or what not. 

All the foregoing gratuitous advice, 
which is offered in a sincere effort to 
furnish reliable information to the 
banker readers of this magazine, applies 
with equal force to any bank of what- 
ever size accepting for gratuitous safe- 
keeping in any receptacle the valuables 
of its customers. 

All well enough, so far as it goes, but 
what about the bank with safe deposit 
boxes in a vault not burglar-proof—of 
which banks there are hundreds? Once 
inside that vault, the burglar can 
quickly pry off the doors of as many 
lock boxes as he conceives to contain 
valuables and take the said valuables 
with him when he leaves. The cus- 
tomer has paid a rental on the box; it is 
collected on the theory that the box is a 
safe place for keeping his property; 
how much right has he to depend upon 
this implied warranty and what can 
the bank do for protection? 


(THERE is a singular dearth of decided 
cases on the specific question of lia- 
bility. There is plenty of authority for 
the proposition that a bailee (one 
receiving the personal property of 
another into his care and keeping) 
for hire is bound to a much greater 
degree of care than a gratuitous bailee, 
but under the heading in the law books, 
“Safe Deposit Companies,” little can 
be found. Looking under the head of 
bailments yields only the general 
proposition given above. It is difficult 
to see why a bank renting deposit 
boxes should he said to be a bailee at all, 
or depositary of the contents, of which 
it knows nothing, yet I have found 
two cases which hold that a bank or 
safe deposit company renting boxes is 
a bailee of the contents of the boxes. 
These cases did not involve the bank’s 
liability for loss, but were garnishment 
cases, the customer being sued and the 
bank garnisheed as having property of 
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the debtor in its possession. To the 
writer, this does not seem good law, 
and there actually is some conflict. 
However, here, again, there is the 
saving point that the rights and duties 
of the two parties may be enlarged or 
limited by special contract, and no 
bank renting safe deposit boxes should 
be without a good form of printed 
blank, prepared by a competent lawyer 
familiar with the decisions of the state, 
for use when renting a box. 


I CAN see no good reason in ethics or 

morals why banks should not protect 
themselves by these means, nor any 
good reason whatever why a bank 
under such circumstances as have been 
mentioned should be under the danger 
of being held liable for the contents of a 
box the inside of which it never saw, 
but in the absence of special contract 
it might be. Certainly, if it were held, 
as in the Pennsylvania case of Trainer 
vs. Saunders (270 Pa. 451; 19 A. L. R. 
861; 113 Atl. 681), that the bank is a 
bailee for hire of the contents of such 
a box, it must follow that the bank is 
charged with a greater degree of care 
than if it were a deposit of securities 
for safe-keeping in the vault or in 
other safe place of the bank’s choosing 
—and common sense would say it 
ought to be the other way ’round; that 
the bank should take greater care of 
that left specifically in its care than of 
that put in a box to which the cus- 
tomer has the key and of the identity, 
value or quantity of which the bank 
knows nothing. In the foregoing case, 
the rules of the bank were'that no one 
but the renter or his agent should have 
access to the box, which was of the 
ordinary kind requiring the use of the 
customer’s key and the master key 
kept by the bank. 

By throwing about the bank every 
safeguard possible by special signed 
agreements, providing burglary in- 
surance in an adequate amount, and 
by strict observance of equally strict 
rules for operation of the safety deposit 
boxes, there should be no uncertainty, 
even though the law is not yet as clear 
as it might be on the box question. 
These are the precautions of an 
ordinarily ‘“‘prudent and _ diligent” 
banker. 


Author’s Note: In one of my fiction stories 
entitled “‘The Prohibitive High Cost of 
Loving,”” which appeared in this magazine 
for September, 1922, I involved the ‘‘Seed- 
growers National Bank’ in a burglary, re- 

orted the resulting litigation to try out the 

ank’s weap Op a customer for loss of his 
securities in the robbery and deduced the law 
as applied by the courts up to that time. 

The actual case of the S—— bank now 
arising in my own law practice, described in 
the foregoing article, involves some of the 
same principlxs on which rested the defense 
of the fictitious “‘Seedgrowers National” ina 
similar situation, as well as other developments 
little short of amazing in their intricacy. In 
this case at least, the truth is indeed stranger 
than fiction. 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
Employees of the Soviet Government recently moved 560 tons of 
real copper money of the Czar’s time from Moscow to Leningrad 
formerly Petrograd). The photograph was taken in front of the 
tates Bank in Moscow where the money had been stored 











A striking view of the new home of the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 

said to be the largest bank building and the second largest office buildin 

in the United States. The bank itself occupies 220,000 square feet, wi 

provision for seventy-seven tellers’ cages in the commercial lobby and 
thirty-three in the savings 
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COPYRIGHT. INTERNATIONAL 
On the hundredth anniversary of its charter, the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, ‘Old Bullion,’’ opened a new branch 
at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. Percy H. Johnston, 
president, is shown directing the opening of the first account 
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The First National Bank in St. Louis recently conducted a new business contest translated into 
electrical terms and known as the ‘‘Employees’ ‘Live Wire’ Savings Campaign.’’ It brought in 
9,800 new savings accounts and $800,000 deposits. The ‘‘test board’’ (on the right) exhibited in 
the lobby, recorded the progress of the four units, or ‘‘generators. 
illustrated, accelerated the motive force 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Effectively Selling the Morris Plan 


An Industrial Bank in Chicago That Gets Good Results From 
Its Newspaper Advertising; Other Financial Publicity Ideas 


SPECIALLY effective advertis- 
K ing is being done by the Chicago 
Morris Plan Bank, samples of 
whose newspaper advertisements are 
reproduced herewith (Fig. 1). 
Regarding them R. B. Um- 
berger, vice-president, writes: 
“‘As pioneers in industrial 
banking, we have had to ex- 
periment to a_ considerable 
degree in our advertising 
presentations, both with re- 
spect to copy and space. I 
am glad to report that the 
2-column by 143-line news- 
paper advertisements have been 
particularly effective, coming 
to the people in language they 
use across their own dinner 
tables, and centering definite 
terms of the Morris Plan on the 
thing that has proven itself to 
be its most important feature, 
namely, the installment method 
of repayment. You will observe that 
we have followed consistently a scheme 
of showing how much is payable on 
the loans of various denominAtions, and 
this has been the most effective urge 
in increasing applications for loans. 
“The advertisement showing the 
number of savings accounts we have 
opened in six months is one of the most 
singular developments in the operation 
of our Chicago bank. The Morris 
Plan has as its ultimate objective the 
idea of thrift — stimulating the individ- 
ual to get. ahead in the world. While 
many go into debt in order to get out, 
we believe that our installment pay- 
ment is so small that it would be to 
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CHave You Made Yours ? 
THE FiFrTH AVENUE BANK 


or NEw YORK 
530 Fifth Avenue~n w corner 44% Street 














By T. D. MacGrecor 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 
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Fig. 1. Copy that converts borrowers into savers 


the interest of each customer to try to 
save a little bit more than the usual 
amount required under our contract. 
The surprising thing is that we are 


actually inducing approximately 90° 


per cent of our borrowers 
to open savings accounts 
in small amounts, although 


INCE June 1 
SS have 2 $569 of our 


Fig. 2. Attractive ro- 


demonstrated by the fact that even 
in the short time in which we have 
made this experiment, almost a third 
of the total number of customers have 
made subsequent credits.”’ 


Banks to an increasing ex- 
tent are using rotogravure 
advertising. I don’t recom- 
mend it unless the art work 
is exceptional as in the case of 
the reproduced advertisement 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank 
(Fig. 2). 


Mucu interest was manifested 
in the advertisement of the 
Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, which appeared in the 
New York and other newspapers 
on March 24 last. It is repro- 
duced herewith (Fig. 2). The 
original size was 5 columns by 13 
inches. 


Tue advertisement of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York, 
entitled “A Cordial Invitation” (Fig. 2), 
is the first instance I have seen of an 
advertisement built up around an 


togravure, the new " “ ts 
we never force any cus- building, a cordial in- A Cordial Invitation 
tomer to do so. That we estenendthebeska Seusiiiientetiialesciieieiatie., 


have sold the idea is 
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there is a chair alongside the desk of each officer. 

This is a sedent but cordial invasion to business 
men to talk over thei personal and bunness banking 
problems with us, for im that frendly manner we often 
find ways to be of constwactive service that perhaps 
never occurred to them. . . . Come im and confer. 
. You will be cordially received. 
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5 pleasure in announcing the completion of its 
We) new building, which will be occupied March 24. 
ys Every modern facility has been provided for a 
| py’ Banking Service world-wide in scope. 
Cis The office's and directors of this institution de- 
~ Sire to express to pondents and 
iS their appreciation for the business entrusted to 
VA them, and look forward to opportunities for 
Soh still greater service year by year. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


ordinary visitor’s chair at each officer’s 
desk. It is a good thought and it only 
goes to show what a little imagination 
will do for a copy-writer. 


Tue Fulton ad of the Coal & Iron 
National Bank of New York (Fig. 2) 
presents a new angle on the banker as a 
business friend. 


Repropucine the St. Louis street 
scene photograph from a recent cover 
of The Burroughs Clearing House 
helped to make a fine advertisement for 
the Federal Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of that city as shown herewith 
(Fig. 3). 


Banxine and Romance” by William 
C. Edgar, is put out in the form of a 
very attractive illustrated folder by 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. It is largely quotations 
from Dickens relative to ‘Tellson’s 
Bank by Temple Bar,” which “was an 
old-fashioned place even in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty.” 
[t is brought out that ““Tellson’s Bank” 
was really Child’s Bank, the oldest and 
almost the last of the private banks of 
London. 

“Banking Made Plain” is a good 
booklet of banking information issued 
in pocket size by the Denver National 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 

“It Began With a Little Leather 
Chest” is the name of an interesting 
booklet: of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York. It contains a photograph 
of a curious leather-covered chest 12 x 
8 x 8 inches in dimension which was 
the original strong box of the Bowery 
Savings Bank when it began business 
on June 2, 1834. 

“For Wilmington, the Carolinas and 
the South”’ is the title of a fine twenty- 
fifth anniversary booklet of the Murchi- 
son National Bank of Wilmington, 
N. C. A good paragraph from it 
follows: 

“Concentrating, as it has for a 
quarter of a century, on strictly com- 
mercial banking, the Murchison has 
acquired a wealth of experience and has 
built up an organization and equipment 
which enable it to serve well a wide 
range of commercial interests. This 
institution is an active factor in the 
success of its depositors, helping with 
resources of credit, counsel and co- 
operation to make southern industry 
and commerce stable and productive. 
There is no better evidence of this than 
the steady and rapid growth of the 
Murchison. Our resources increased 
by $7,000,000 in a recent twelve- 
month period.” 


In irs house organ “The American,” 
the American Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company, of Little Rock, Ark., 
ran an interview with Rev. Henry 
Knowles on “The Type of Bank I 
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Progress 
of 


Commerce 


ene. 

rily > community service, an instrument of 
welfare and accomplishment, the efficiency of 
which is faithfully reflected in the growth of 
both the bank and the territory served. Heving 
attained a major position as progressive commer 
cial bankers, we eqmeatr hap spelt sac 
66 years into the field of development financing. 

The Federal Commerce Trust Company will ac- 

cumulate the capital of the regon for applicanan 
to its commercial and industrial advancement. 
Through underwritings devoted to essential pro 
duction 





These investments secured by the ur 
scot eusengih of ik Giion Gall be of von 
safest issues 


Many investors prefer real estate bonds. To 


has been rigidly investigated by those schooled in 
modern banking 


Continuing the highly successful policy ‘of the 
Bond Department of the National Bank of Com 
merce, the Federal Commerce Trust Company alag 
offers a divermbed bst of tax exempt governtnént 

and munie:pal bonds 

The new company 1s equipped to render a rela 
ble advisory service, giving to the expenenced and 
ineapeneneed and the large and small! inves 
tors alike every opportunity for investigating 
before investing 

Old and new customers will Gnd in our achieve- 
ments of the past assurance of the fitness of this 
new cqmpany to serve their future mnvestment 
ueeds. Inquires of banks, trust companies, insur 
ance companies, large estates and individual inves 
tors are invited, 
ie G. Lonspas 

airman of the Boa’ 
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Fig. 3. Atmosphere borrowed from a magazine cover 


want to Do Business With.” 
clergyman said in part: 

“First of all I have the right to 
expect of everybody in the bank the 
same courtesy and consideration that 
people expect of me when they come 
to my study. 

“When I go into the bank I want to 
be considered worth something. I 
may not carry a very large account but 
I am a customer and my word is going 
to do that bank good or harm. I am 
going to have.an influence for that 
bank. I may bring a friend that will 
be a better customer than I am. 

“If I step up to a window and get a 
frown, it doesn’t take two frowns to 
chase me away. I want to receive 
personal interest. I believe that the 


The 


greatest secret of success in business , 


is to be found in the person’s individual 
interest in other people. 

‘When I come to do business with 
you I want to feel that this banking 
institution is the soul of honor. Since 
I expect this of my bank, certainly the 


bank has a right to expect the same of 
me. 

“T havea right to feel that everybody 
in the bank is interested in protecting 
my reputation and my needs. I don’t 
want you to talk my affairs outside 
of the bank. I am entitled to more 
than a snap judgment. I don’t want 
a cold-blooded, hard-boiled considera- 
tion but a personal, sincere interest, 
and a courteous and cheerful. service.” 


A Futt-pacE advertisement signed 
by the Dawson County State Bank, the 
Lexington State Bank and the Farmers 
State Bank was published in the 
Dawson County Pioneer of Lexing- 
ton, Neb. The text matter was as 
follows. 

“They (the three banks) furnish 
$230,000 capital and surplus. You 
furnish $1,495,255.51 deposits. They 
distribute $1,475,248.54 in loans. 

“Functioning as the heart of the 
community — gathering the idle funds 
and putting in condition to loan out 
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A Bank Book That Was Used 
For Twenty-Eight Years 
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Program Picked Up In Lincoln’s 
Box After His Assassination 
FORD'S THEATRE 


This 
‘Yasve ernest, sort © graph of part of a program 
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where it will nourish and build the 
surrounding territory. 

“Don’t send your money away or 
keep it in the clock or silk stocking, but 
deposit it where it is safe.” 

As A. E. Grantham, president of the 
Farmers State Bank, says: “This ad 
seemed to hit the spot.” 


Newsparer advertising for banks 
finds a strong advocate in Motley H. 
Flint, executive vice-president of the 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. He says: “In 
giving their reasons for opening new 
accounts, customers of banks do not 
always reveal their real reasons. Many 
say it was because they liked the 


Fig. 4. An interesting group of ads from Wilkes-Barre 


officers or that they liked the building, 
that the bank had large resources, or 
that they wanted to save to build a 
home or take atrip, but you know and I 
know that each new customer selected 
your bank or my bank because of the 
background built up by careful adver- 
tising. In all fairness, let us credit 
by no means the. least of this back- 
ground to our advertising in the news- 
papers.” 


Recarpinc the three historical adver- 
tisements of the Wyoming National 
Bank of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Fig. 4), the 
bank says: 

“One is based on a very rare and 
valuable program owned by our local 
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When It Was Two Days Journey 
From Wilkes-Barre To Easton 





During the early years of its history Wilkes-Barre was largely an 


The first regular route of travel to and from the Wyoming Valley 
was the Easton and Wilkes-Barre Turnpike, constructed in 1802-3 by 
the Easton and Wilkes-Barre Turnpike Company, 


In 1806 a weekly two-horse mail stage was established between 
the towns, making the trip each way in two days. 


With our modern methods of speedy and comfortable travel it is 
difficukt to picture those of a century ago, when two days’ time wae 
required for a sixty-five mile journey. 


Some of these pioneers who built and financed Wyoming Val- 
ley's first sportation line, lished The Wyoming Bank at 
Wilkes Barre which hae faithfully served them and their descendants 
through five generations. 


Ninety-Four Years Of Banking Success 
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Historical Society, and was used on 
Lincoln’s birthday. The position in 
the newspaper was all that could have 
been desired—next to photographs 
and stories of Lincoln used by the 
newspaper on that day. 

“The old book was really a curiosity, 
and it was hard to convince any one 
who examined it that the book was 
really ninety-four years old. I believe 
such copy has much human-interest 
value. 

“The advertisement with the picture 
of the old stage coach is of a distinctly 
local nature, and stresses the long 
period of service of our institution, and 
its connection with the early enter- 
prises of this section.” 


Concerning American Collections in Canada 


branch of a Canadian bank handles 

hundreds of items daily. Among 
these drafts will be many items sent for 
collection or as cash items by American 
banks and business houses. Occasion- 
ally complaints are registered by the 
drawers of the drafts or their repre- 
sentatives concerning the service given 
by the Canadian banks. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
with the best attention some grounds 
for dissatisfaction or criticism may 
occasionally arise. But when the 
matter is investigated these difficulties 
are found to be confined to three or 
four main classes of trouble. These 
may be stated briefly as follows: 
First, payments do not appear to be 


¢ io collection department of a city 


By M. L. AIKEN 
Molsons Bank, Toronto 


remitted promptly; second, payments 
are not remitted in United States funds 
as intended; third, costs of collection 
that should have been met by the 
drawee, are deducted; fourth, deduc- 
tion is made for war tax. 

These misunderstandings are to a 
great extent avoidable and as we all 
know the trade between Canada and 
the United States is increasing rapidly, 
it is our mutual desire that adjustment 
of accounts be facilitated and causes 
of friction reduced to a minimum. 
The purpose of this article is therefore 
to explain briefly Canadian banking 
practice and government regulations 


as they affect American collections. 

The following are in short the 
Canadian laws with respect to drafts 
and notes in force in all parts of 
Canada: 

A draft or note payable on demand 
has no days of grace. 

A draft drawn at sight becomes due 
three days after the date of acceptance 
unless the date of maturity is a Sunday 
or legal holiday when the following day 
becomes the due date. 

There are three days of grace on all 
time bills whether drawn for a period of 
days or months or maturing on a 
certain stated date. 

There is a war tax on all drafts, notes 
and checks detailed as follows: On 


checks the rate is 2 cents war tax for 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Twenty-one 


Observations from No Mans Land 


Friendly Criticism From the Junior Officer to Executives 
And the Staff, With Recommendations for the Good of All 


old man White’s account last 

month without stopping payment 
on it when it came through clearing 
house cost the bank just $40, and made 
the old man real peevish,’’ remarked 
the head bookkeeper to his friend the 
assistant paying teller, as they went to 
lunch together. “‘But I should worry — 
I’m not a stockholder in the bank.” 

“Same here,” laughed the teller, 
‘**Cash-and-carry’ (the bank’s cashier) 
didn’t seem able to understand it when 
[ didn’t join him in weeping on White’s 
shoulder a little while ago when he 
closed his account with us. What did 
I care?”’ 

About the same time, the cashier was 
saying to the president: 

“A little tact on the part of the 
bookkeepers in assuring Mr. White 
that we would be glad to credit his 
account for $40 immediately, and stand 
the loss ourselves, would have made 
him feel all right again, I’m sure. I 
don’t know what they said to him, but 
he came to me walking stiff-legged, 
like an angry rooster, and insisted on 
closing his account right away. And 
to cap it all, when I reluctantly led 
Mr. White over to the window to 
withdraw his balance, that young 


Tad : lost check we charged up to 






By JAMES T. WARINGTON 


Robbins (the assistant paying teller) 
was actually more cheerful in giving 
the old man his money than I’ve ever 
observed him to be in taking it in. 
That was a good account; we couldn’t 
afford to lose it.” 

“IT don’t know what to think of our 
organization,” frowned the president. 
‘“‘We pay them pretty well, and treat 
them pretty decent. But they don’t 
seem to care a rap about the bank’s 
business.” 

Well, why should they care? Why 
should they “‘worry?”’ 


HE answer, I think, lies in two more 

questions. 

Mr. Executive, have you, yourself, 
been through the mill in your own 
(or some other) bank? Have you 
clerked it, worked it, from the ground 
up, “on your own?” 

Mr. Employee, do you ever expect 
to be an executive in a bank or any- 

where else? Do you 
want to make more 
money? 
I started in a bank 
several years ago, as a 
collector and messen- 
ger. There 
were only 
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fifteen of us on the payroll, and we 
were a pretty congenial bunch. I 
liked the work; thought it ultra- 
respectable, not to say classy, although 
the pay was less than I’d like to admit. 

The example of the rest of the 
employees helped create the impression 
that working there was a sort of a lark. 
One day I was sent all around town: 
inquiring for the key to the clearing 
house. It proved to be a two-hour 
fruitless quest which made me the 
joke of the local banking fraternity, 
since at that time there was no clearing 
house association in our town. Natu- 
rally, such tomfoolery was disillusion- 
ing; it drove me to conclude that I was 
embarked on no very serious career. 

But I got along pretty well, I guess. 
I was shown how to do the work ex- 
pected of me, of course; but nobody 
ever bothered to tell me the why of 
certain things. For instance, I was 
told about “protest” and “‘no protest” 
on the notes coming in for collection; 
was told it was quite important, but 
nobody explained to me why it was so 
important. One day I found out. 

A note for $100, subject to protest, 
came in. I presented it when out on 
my collection tour. The payer asked 
me if I would hold it for him until the 
next day, and gave me some plausible 
reason, so I consented. The next day 
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Sincere interest of the executives in the employees can scarcely fail to inspire in the employees a sincere interest in their work and their bank 
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he told me that if I would hold it for 
one more day he would have the money 
without fail. I had a momentary 
qualm, but again consented. He 
wasn’t a customer of ours, but was 
generally’ reputed to be a man of 
means. 

That afternoon we got a wire from 
our correspondent bank asking why 
they had not received advice of pay- 
ment on the item, since protest notice 
had not reached them. The cashier, 
who got the telegram, asked me about 
it. I told him the circumstances and 
he almost swooned. When he had 
partially recovered he took the note 
and went out in person to call on the 
payer. 

He came back in about a half hour, 
looking rather sour. I heard him put 
in a long distance call for the corre- 
spondent bank. Later he came around 
to me and asked if anyone had ever 
explained “‘protest’’ and “‘no protest”’ 
to me. I answered truthfully that if 
they had, I had never really under- 
stood what it was all about. 

“Well, this lesson is costing the 
bank just $100 and accrued interest, so 
I want you to get it this time,”’ he said, 
and proceeded to tell me just what I 
had done. It seems that the signer of 
the note had failed in business that 
afternoon. 

Well, that was that. 

In about a year I was promoted to 
the job of individual account book- 
keeper. There were two of us. I 
didn’t come in contact with customers 
very much here, as the tellers used to 
take in pass books for balancing and 
hand them out when ready, and most 
customers inquiring about their bal- 
ances, asked the tellers. About the 
only time I waited on customers was 
when an error, alleged or real, showed 
up in someone’s account in my ledgers. 

It used to seem to me that only the 
grouchiest customers would claim that 
mistakes had been made, and that they 
would bother me invariably when I 
was the busiest. Consequently, I 
grew to regard any customer who 
bothered me at my work as an un- 
mitigated nuisance. Thence it was 
but a step to the point of view that 
customers who bothered me when I 
wasn’t busy were interfering with my 
justly earned rest. It didn’t make any 
difference whether this botheration 
was in person or over the telephone. 


HOWEVER, I got by somehow. I 
was young, single, carefree. Why 
should I worry? 

Came summer, vacation tume. When 
I returned from mine, the cashier told 
me he was going to try me out in a 
teller’s cage for a few days. He took 
pains to tell me it was only a try-out, 
but that’s about all he did tell me, 
except that I could learn how it was 
done from the other two tellers. 





I knew a little about it, of course, 
from observation; but that was an 
eventful day for me. I was in the last 
cage, so I didn’t get nearly as much 
business as the other two tellers. I 
was nervous, but succeeded, I thought, 
in concealing it. . 

It was an unusually quiet day for a 
Monday, and I was pretty well pleased 
with myself as the day wore on. As 
closing time approached, the usual 
extra flurry of customers filled the 
lobby. In trying to speed up I lost 
some of my poise, and was relieved to 
hear the clock strike the closing hour. 
Quite a few customers remained to be 
waited on, but my mind now was 


My first new account was mostly ies 
in an old shoe box — and I testily flaunted 
the “‘Not Wanted” sign 


centered on how I would come out 
when I tried to strike a balance. 

Just when I thought the last cus- 
tomer had been taken care of, a boy 
stepped up to my window and said he 
wanted to open a savings account. 
“All right,” I said, and asked him 
where his money was. He said “right 
here,” and hoisted up on the counter 
an old shoe box that seemed to be 
pretty heavy. Taken aback, I asked 
him what was in the box, and he 
replied ‘“‘mostly pennies.” I had 
opened the wicket and was pulling the 
box through towards me. “Are they 
wrapped?” I asked him. 

When he informed me that they 
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were loose, and that he had no idea of 
the amount, I pushed the box back 
towards him, saying that I couldn’t 
be bothered to count them for him, but 
would give him some wrappers and he 
could go over to the table in the lobby 
and count and wrap them himself. As 
I pushed the box, a little testily I fear, 
it burst and eluding the grasp of the 
youngster fell to the floor, pouring a 
deluge of rolling pennies all around. 
The noise attracted the president, who 
came over to see what had happened. 
When I explained the incident to him 
he looked at me a little queerly, I 
thought, and told me to give him some 
penny wrappers. Then turning to the 
boy, he told him he would help pick up 
and wrap the coin. He told me to go 
on with my work. 


I WAS flustered, but proceeded to 

take my balance. I was away off at 
first, but finally got down to $3.17 
short. Check as I might I couldn’t 
change the result. I hadn’t done a 
great deal of business through my cage, 
and it wasn’t difficult to trace my 
transactions. I wondered what the 
cashier would say. 

Pretty soon he said it. ‘You'll go 
back on your ledgers tomorrow,” he 
told me, “And you may be surprised 
to know why.” 

“Because I’m $3.17 short?” I ven- 
tured. 

*“‘No, you’re wrong, as I expected,” 
he replied. “If you want to know why, 
go and ask the president,” and walked 
away. 

What had I done to the president? 
I wondered. It couldn’t have been the 
episode of the boy and the pennies. I 
gave it up. 

I can see why now, of course. I 
know that it costs advertising dollars 
and effort to attract new accounts to a 
bank, especially good savings accounts. 
To the first new customer that I ever 
had the opportunity of introducing to 
our bank I had flaunted a rude “Not 
Wanted” sign; a chilly non-welcome, 
which, but for the timely intervention 
of the president, bade fair to negative 
the impulse that led that new customer 
to come to us. 

I wasn’t allowed to forget my one 
day’s cage experience. A few days 
later an assistant cashier brought a 
check to me bearing the stamp of the 
third cage, paid the day I worked in 
there. It seemed that I hadn’t re- 
quired indorsement by the person 
cashing it. The payee’s indorsement 
was there all right, but he had lost the 


check. The amount was only $17.50. 


That lesson wasn’t so expensive for the 
bank. 

So it went. By absorption I became 
a pretty good clerk, even a substitute 
teller. But I was in no sense a banker, 
and certainly knew nothing about 
salesmanship. I dallied along so until 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Organizing the Purchasing Department 


Clear Records of Disbursements and Previous Orders and 
a Perpetual Inventory to Fulfill the Three-fold Purpose 


N the organization of a purchas- 
| ing department and in the installa- 

tion of its records, a_ three-fold 
purpose must be borne in mind. First, 
it is absolutely essential that 


By CHARLES HERMAN 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Previous Order card would then 
be filed numerically, according to form 
number. In this manner a complete 
record of all office forms is established 
by number, which record is 








clear records be kept of all 
disbursements. Second, a_ || 
perpetual inventory of stock 
carried on hand should be 
maintained. Third, for pur- 
poses of re-order, separate 
records of previous orders are 
necessary. Let us consider 
these in the order in which 
they occur when a purchase 
is made. 

A supply requisition (Fig. 1) 
lor the purchase of new sup- 
plies should be properly filled 
out and authorized by the 
head of the department for 
which the stock is to be pur- 
chased. It will be seen that 
this form may also be used 
for requisitions from stock, 








An Item of Cups 


The card record often suggests economies 
otherwise likely to be overlooked. For instance, 
this in the First National Bank, of Madison, Wis. 

When the purchasing agent received a request 
to buy a new supply of paper dri 
referred to 


nking cups, he 
the stock record card which showed 
that this item was costing about $4 a month. 
The cups supplied three spring water service 
stands installed in rooms which had been added 
to the bank’s working space and consequently 
had not been equipped with the bubbler fountain 
equipment of the rest of the bank. Water serv- 
ice for the three stands was costing $18 a month 
—total, including the cups, over $260 a year. 


Bubbler fountains — cleaner, requiring no cups 
or emptying of waste water — were installed at a 
cost of $120. The saving was $130 the first year 
and $250 every year thereafter. 


easily accessible and contains 
all necessary information. 

When supplies such as 
checks, pencils, carbon and 
the like are bought, provision 
may be made for these cards 
in the Previous Order file under 
an alphabetical index. It is 
also very desirable to ‘keep 
records of all machines used 
in the office, such as type- 
writers and adding machines. 
Thisinformation may bereadily 
kept on cards in this file also, 
together with all records of 
repairs and other service 
charges. Thus the actual cost 
and upkeep of each machine 
is always at hand. 














but this phase will be taken 
up under the head of perpetual in- 
ventory. 

When such a requisition for new 
supplies is presented to the Purchasing 
Department, estimates are received, 
and the order is placed. The form of 
order (Fig. 2) should be made in tripli- 
cate, using different colors of stock for 
each copy in order that the copies may 
be readily distinguished from one 
another. The original copy is mailed 
out. The duplicate is filed alphabeti- 
cally under Unfilled Orders, and the 
triplicate is given to the stock clerk. 
When the goods arrive and are billed, 
the stock clerk stamps his copy “Goods 
Received and Billed,” and files it 
numerically in the Stock De- 
partment Filled Order file. 
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The bill is then sent to the Purchas- 
ing Department. Here it is checked 
as to price and quantity with the 
duplicate order, and if found to be 
correct, it is filed under Bills To Be 
Paid. 

Before the duplicate order is filed 
under Unfilled Orders, an entry of the 
transaction is made on a Previous 
Order card (Fig. 3). On this card a 
record is kept of the date of the order, 
quantity purchased, order number, 
price, and the name of the concern 
from whom purchased. It is necessary, 
where a large number of standard 
office forms are used, to give each form 
a number for identification; this num- 
ber is printed on the face of the form. 
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When any re-order is made, 
all necessary information can 
be obtained from this file. If the job 
is of a kind that requires plates or en- 
gravings, it is an advantage to know 
where these are located, since the cost 
of making them will then be eliminated 
from the second order. 

It is customary for all departments 
of a large bank to draw on the general 
stock for all supplies. In order to 
determine the cost of stationery used 
by any department for analysis pur- 
poses, all requisitions from stock 
issued by this department are priced 
and kept apart from the rest. The 
prices placed on these requisitions are 
obtained from the Previous Order 
cards. 

There are two chief reasons for 
maintaining a perpetual inventory of 
the stock on hand. First, it gives a 
warning signal when stock is running 
low. Most office forms are used in 
certain quantities daily, and are very 
necessary for the completion of each 
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day’s business. Obviously, the stock 
of such a form should never be allowed 
to become exhausted. Again, it often 
happens that delivery from the printer 
is delayed, or some error has made it 
necessary to reprint the job. To pre- 
vent such emergencies a low water mark 
should be set for each form, and a 
new supply ordered when this mark is 
reached. 


BY THE use of the inventory a 
record is kept of all withdrawals of 
stock. This makes it possible to 
ascertain just what quantity of any 
article must be ordered at one time. 
In this connection it may be stated 
that an overstock of any supply should 
be avoided. Forms and systems are 
altered and discarded from time to 
time, and when a large quantity of 
such a form is on hand at the time a 
change is made, a loss results. And 
then, stock on the shelves represents 
invested capital bringing no return. 

The Perpetual Inventory card file is 
very similar to the Previous Order file. 
When a shipment of goods arrives and 
is accepted, the stock clerk records on 
the inventory card the order number, 
the date received and the amount 
received (Fig. 4). This amount is 
added to that which still remains in 
stock from the previous order, and 
thus an actual count of the stock is set 
up on the card. 

No stock should be taken from the 
shelves except by a requisition signed 
by the head of a department. At the 
end of each day the amount of stock 
withdrawn, as shown by the requisi- 
tions, should be deducted from the 
previous amount as shown on the card. 
In this way an accurate count of the 
stock is always recorded on the card. 
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At stated periods, a recount is advis- 
able to check deductions and additions 
on the inventory card. 

It is very important that records of 
disbursements be so kept that any 
expenditure may be easily and quickly 
traced. For this reason, it is advisable 
to pay all current expenses, of the 
bank through the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, by a Purchasing Department 
voucher. When these vouchers are 
issued they are charged to Current 
Expense on the general books of the 
company, with an offsetting credit to 
Purchasing Department vouchers. 
Then, when the voucher is paid, a 
corresponding debit is made to Pur- 
chasing Department vouchers. At the 
end of the accounting period, the total 
amount charged under current expense 
is charged off to profit and loss. 

A practical form of voucher is 
shown in Figure 5. This form is filled 
out in duplicate. The original should 
be printed on any good quality safety 
paper and the duplicate, which is kept 
in the files, on a white stock to dis- 
tinguish it from the original. On the 
lower half of the voucher, the amount 
and description of the goods paid for 
are listed, and also the classification of 
expense covered by the voucher. The 
bills, statements and other memoranda 
connected with the purchase are then 
attached to the duplicate, and the 
voucher is ready for posting on the 
expense ledger. 

The ledger sheet should contain 
sufficient columns to tabulate all 
information such as the date, check 
number, amount, name of payee and 
the description of the purchase. One 
column should also be allowed for each 
class of expense. The object of classi- 
fying expense is to group all items of a 


specific nature under one head. Since 
the nature of the expenses of one bank 
differs from that of any other, no set 
formula can be given for classification. 
However, it is well to remember that 
an expense statement showing many 
divisions of expense gives a more 
accurate reflection of the account than 
a statement showing too few. Many 
classes of expense are therefore more 
desirable than too few. The ledger 
sheet (Fig. 6) is posted from the 
duplicate voucher, according to the 
number of the check. The total 
amount for which the check is drawn 
is posted under the amount column; 
and if the check is drawn for more than 
one class of expense, these amounts are 
distributed to the proper classification. 
The duplicate vouchers are then filed 
in the Paid Bills file. 


WHEN the expenses of several de- 
partments of a bank, such as Real 
Estate, Safe Deposit and Bond de- 
partments, are paid through the Pur- 
chasing Department, a separate division 
in the ledger as above outlined should 
be kept for each. It will then be 
necessary as a check and for purposes 
of examination to keep another book 
similar to the above, but containing 
records of all vouchers by number, 
regardless of department. It will 
frequently occur that one voucher will 
cover expenses of more than one 
department; and in this case proper 
mention should ‘be made on _ the 
voucher, not only as to classification, 
but as to the department to be charged. 
There will also be many expense items 
such as building maintenance, light, 
heat, executive officers’ salaries and 
many others, in which all departments 
have a share. A separate division in 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Mistakes of an Unsuccessful Banker 
No. 3—I Never Learned How to Fight 


HEN my friend, the “Big 
W Swede” slapped me on the 

back and said: “Bill, it’s better 
to die fighting than retreating—go 
back and lick ’em,”’ he gave me (too 
late) the best bit of advice I have ever 
received. Up to that point my life had 
not been one of the battlefield, but of 
the training camp. 

I had learned to do a great many 
things in banking; but never how to 
light. I had never witnessed a banking 
conflict. I was a calm youth, unper- 
turbed, ambitious, hard working, un- 
directed and untrained. I was neither 
a cadet nor a middie nor one of the 
home guard. I knew that a gun would 
shoot, but had never shot one. I knew 
that cowards retreat while heroes ad- 
vance. I knew that to run is easy and 
to stand still is hard. I was not a 
warrior but a tin soldier. I was about 
to lose the first real battle of my life. 
It taught me a much needed lesson. 


Self-preservation 


The instinct of self-preservation is 
inherent in both men and animals. 
Primal man soon learned that life is a 
constant struggle. He had to fight for 
his food, his clothing, his shelter, his 
life. He had to defend himself against 











By WILLIAM ASHDOWN 


wild beasts and enemies of his own 
kind. Even nature was against him. 
He had to fight or die. 

Nature has been kinder to the brute 
creation than to man. Each animal 
has its peculiar mode of defense. The 
bee stings; the ostrich kicks; the rabbit 
runs; the porcupine raises an armor of 
quills—and the skunk has a method 
all his own. And the man who suc- 
ceeds in any line of endeavor must 
learn the art of self-defense. If he does 
not he is lost. He must be able to 
defend his moral as well as his physical 
self. He must defend his reputation 
as well as his pocketbook. He must 
learn how to fight with his mind as 
well as with his muscle. 


Every Business Has Its Baitles 


Every business that has stood the 
test of time has had its battles. It has 
had to withstand business depressions, 
panics, competition, attacks from 
within and without. The battle for 
credit is often a fierce one, and one that 
taxes the resourcefulness and courage of 
the bravest of men. The life stories of 
the successful business men and great 
enterprises are essentially the same. 








They differ in detail but not in prin- 
ciple. The inventor who conceives a 
great idea and works it out until it 
becomes a thing has his hardest battle 
before him. He must face a skeptical 
world and cash in his idea. He must 
enlist support from a cold, calculating 
business machine. The story of the 
success of every great invention is a 
story of early hardship almost un- 
believable. The linotype cost years 
of effort amidst great privations before 
it revolutionized typesetting. 

Henry Ford battled against poverty 
many years before his car became a 
commercial success. No great achieve- 
ment but that has cost its price in 
anxious days and sleepless nights. 
Every great railroad and every great 
corporation has had its readjustments 
and battles political and economic. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is a tre- 
mendously successful magazine. It is 
housed in one of Philadelphia’s show- 
places. It now lives in luxury. It has 
carried a million dollars of paid ad- 
vertising in a single issue. It prints 


more than two million copies a month. 

And yet time was when there was not 

money enough in the bank to meet the 

With sublime courage, its 

Cyrus K. Curtis, borrowed 
(Continued on page 36) 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


will transform your files. Make filing and finding 
easy and rid you forever of overcrowded, bulging, 
disorder!y folders. 

Compare the two photographs above. Doesn’t the 
**Vertex”” Pocket impress you with its neatness, 
compactness and sensible construction? See how 
the index tab isin full view. See how the pocket 
expands as the papers increase. 
This isn’t a “‘pretty picture.”” It is a promise for 
you of better filing and a challenge to straighten 
up your files. 


Seeing will be believing. Use the coupon below 
for a trialsample. No charge or obligation. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 
Durable Filing Containers 
933 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Please send for examination and trial a free i] f 
BUSHNELL’S ‘'Vertex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in June Burroucus CLeaRiNG House. 


Name of Firm 


Address 





Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size | ired nd sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer” 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














ICE-PRESIDENT to Adv. Mgr.: 

“Say, take out that window dis- 
play!” 

Adv. Mgr.: ““What’s the matter?” 

Vice-president: ““Why, you’ve got 
the sidewalk in front of the bank all 
cluttered up with a mob of people! 
| We can’t have that! It attracts too 
much attention!’ 


In 1930: “Yes, my dear—I’ll meet 
you in the women’s smoking room at 
the First National.” 





figure out is, what does the Income Tax 
| Department do between March 15 and 
March 15? 


| The bird who wrote, “Stone walls do 
not a prison make, nor iron bars a 
| cage,” never was a teller on a warm 
| spring day when the fish were biting. 


On top of the cumulative effect of 
Edgar Lee Masters and Amy Lowell, 
comes the report that the Safety 
Department of a certain bank building 
| has apprehended a monomaniac whose 
| hobby is collecting stolen doorknobs! 
The temptation is too much— 

Toorknobs! 

Biack, dingy doorknobs — 

Gilded knobs, 

Knobs filched from the dusty doors 
of defunct corporations — 

Marble knobs— 

Bronze knobs snatched at midnight 
from the elegant entrances of frenzied 
finance — — 

Knobs of brass! 

Glass knobs, pried from the proud 
portals of private passageways — 

Ancient knobs, relics of bygone 
industrial supremacy — 

Knobs jimmied in secrecy from the 
corridors of commerce — 

Knobs from the lintels of the layman 
and the offices of the omnipotent — 

Wrought knobs— 

Knobs with memories of a million 
fingers — 

Doorknobs! 


‘‘Now about this silver jubilee and 
anniversary,” said the vice-president. 
“Is everything ready?” 

“Yes sir,” responded the Publicity 
Manager. The cowboy from the Wild 
West show is going to shoot up the 
lobby with blank cartridges and the 
police are all set to arrest him. The 
trained monkey is due to escape behind 
the teller’s cages and the hurdy-gurdy 
man has been rehearsing so that he will 
know how to break down and weep 
when the time comes. The lighting 
company has agreed to turn off the 
lights for two minutes at 9:05 p. m., 
the oldest depositor has arranged to 
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The thing we’ve never been able to. 
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The Cansaut Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


get knocked down by a truck in front 
of the building, and the wife of the 
chairman of the board has even con- 
sented to lose her diamond necklace in 
the lobby at eight o’clock sharp. Now 
if the reporters don’t give us a five- 
column, front-page story, it’s not my 
fault.” 


“I hear the loan teller was laid off — 
what was the matter?” 

“Bad case of spring fever.” 

““Was he sick?” 

“Not exactly—it was like this. 
When they found him out in the hall, 
pitching pennies with the office boy, 
that wasn’t so bad. And then when 
he got to spinning a top in the vault — 
they forgave that. But when he set 
his sponge cup out in the center of the 
lobby one night and tried to ‘putt’ 
the sponge into it with the president’s 
pet cane, they decided he needed a 
vacation!”’ 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can set the courts a-gog, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Boxes full of cat and dog. 


Ballade of the Business Forecaster 


Though at the present there may be: 


found 

Nothing to cause alarm undue, 
Matters of moment the world around 

Tend to befog the business view. 

Yet I may state—it is vital, too, 
Whether you borrow or sell or lend— 

Certain significant factors do 
Indicate signs of a general trend. 


Unfilled orders for steel, today, 
Banking deposits which yet accrue, 
Exports and imports, corn and hay, 
Point to problems both old and new 
Though it were wisdom to subdue 
Statements that business is on the 
mend, 
Certain significant factors do 
Indicate signs of a general trend. 


Foreign conditions and those at home, 
News from Alaska and Peru, 

Prices in Hongkong and in Rome 
Point to the line to which we should 


hew. 
Granted, perhaps, that there may 
ensue 
Questions to which we should all 
attend, 


Certain significant factors do 
Indicate signs of a general trend. 


L’Envoi 


Gentlemen, probably this is true; 
Upon it, perhaps, you may depend — 

Certain significant factors do 
Indicate signs of a general trend. 
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EW THOROUGHBRED model Protectograph 
e OF Check Writer appeals to bankers because of its 
| speed, extreme legibility of amount, and perfect protection. 
: EXACTLY ='=TY BOLLARS == ZenTs 
t The ‘Thceeeiiess Peencncanatis protects in 
. figures only, or in words and figures as above— 
° always in two colors. 


Special discounts on STANDARD FORGERY BONDS and 
BANKERS’ SPECIAL BONDS, to users of Todd protection. 


All users of recent model Protectograph Check Writers, 
or PROTOD-Greenbac anti-forgery checks and drafts, 
e. or both, are entitled to important discounts on forgery 
insurance under the classification of preferred risks. The 
discounts range from 35% upward. 











Specimen Bonds and discount list 
to any bank officer, on request. 





TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Send information about Protectograph 
Forgery Protection and Forgery Bonds, to 
address on attached letterhead. 
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self-cancelling “VOIDS” when acid eradicator is applied. -— 
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Finger Print Ide 





How the Kardex Man Solved 
Handling Thrift Accounts in an Industrial District 


HIS branch bank is building 

a splendid thrift account 
business in a district wheremany 
people are illiterate. For safe, 
positive identification, finger 
prints quickly suggested them- 
selves. Yet the method was 
cumbersome. Customers were 
kept waiting while the teller 
thumbed over cards in a box. 


So They Sent for the 
Kardex Man 
He showed them how Kardex 
could make cards instantly avail- 


Phone the Kardex office in your city, or write 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 
545 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Kardex stores in leading cities throughout the world 


In Canada, Kardex, 58 King St. West, Toronto. 
London, 3 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. I. 
Paris, 24 Rue de la Fidélité. 
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able for comparison. No wait- 
ing, no mistakes, no annoyance 
to depositors. 


Still more, the Kardex man 
showed how the individual ac- 
count card could be combined 
in the same record, saving time 
and mistakes and giving com- 
plete information on all ac- 
counts at a glance. 

Let Kardex solve your 
problems. Send for 
the Kardex 
man. 
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combines finger 
with account 


Kardex Installation in 
Clinton Branch Buffalo 
Trust Co., Buffalo, N. 
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cards for thrift depart- 
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ment customers. 
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545 Kardex Park, 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


O Send Kardex Man 


’ 


Mail with your letterhead to The 
Kardex Co. 


Send for the Kardex 


1) Send Booklet 19 Basic Records of Banking 


Man 


He has solved record- 
keeping problems in 
10,000 banks. Act today. 


phone 


the Kardex office in your 


city. 


> 


Use coupon or 


© 1924, The Kardex Co. 
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in this manner. 


efficiently. 


‘*Good Things for Banks’’ 





is the operation of safety which eliminates that tremen- 
dous draw-back to the note and loan department of — 





Handling the Note and Loan business of Banking in the old 
method is not only unsafe but expensive considering the vast 
amount of time it requires to execute the note or loan in the old way. 


This old method of note registry necessitates at least four 
separate entries in at least as many different books or sheets. 
No matter if the entries are typed or hand written there is that 
danger of copying, permitting four possible errors to occur. It 
takes time plus labor—and lots of it, to execute the business 


The One Operation Note Register eliminates all of this in 
supplying one typewritten operation providing every necessary 
note or loan record needed to carry on the business safely and 
If you want to cut costs and remove the dust of 
the ages, increasing to 100% efficiency in your Note and Loan 
Department, write for full particulars. 


UnIoN Savincs SysTEMsS COMPANY 


Your Bank needs it. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 











CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 

















Observations From No Man's 
Land 


(Continued from page 22) 


we got into the war. 
two years. 

I was restless at first upon my re- 
turn—didn’t know what I wanted to 
do. But army life had taught me a few 
things. One thing, it had taught me 
that there is no place like home. 
Incidentally, it wasn’t so very long 
before I married. I had to go to work 
in earnest then. 

Another lesson I had learned in the 
army was that if you want a thing— 
go after it. Intestinal fortitude is the 


I was gone for 


polite expression for the word we used 
in describing the quality to which I 
refer. I wanted more money, a better 
job, a future. I looked around. 

The bank had grown unbelievably 
while I was gone—faster, in fact, than 
its system for handling the business. 
There were twenty-five employees, some 
of them girls. 


SUGGESTED to the cashier that the 

savings department be segregated 
and served by separate tellers, to relieve 
the congestion at the other windows. 
He adopted the suggestion, and put me 
in charge of the revamped department. 
That was one step. 
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I thought some more. That little 
piece of initiative had paid, for my 
transfer had brought with it a modest 
increase in salary. The next thing I 
suggested to him was a_ confplete 
departmentalization of the bank. He 
was very busy, so told me to work it 
out on paper and present the complete 
plan to him. Elated, I went to work 
on it, mostly nights. 

He approved it, with some correc- 
tions, and submitted it to the president. 
Then it went to the board of directors. 
The next thing I knew, after about 
two weeks of waiting the cashier called 
us all together after close of business 
and said the president wanted to 
“take something up” with us. | 
recognized my reorganization plan in 
the president’s hands, and felt as if 
I had “‘made the team.” 


AS THE president explained the 
reorganization on departmental 
lines,I wondered at the lack of enthusi- 
asm on the part of my fellow employees. 
The climax came when he announced 
that the board had appointed me 
assistant cashier and chief clerk, under 
the direct orders of the executive 
officers. This I hadn’t anticipated in 
my recommendations, of course, and 
I was beset with misgivings about how 
the rest would feel about it. When the 
meeting was dismissed, the cashier 
called me aside and told me that the 
executive officers were too busy to look 
after the details of the reorganization 
and its subsequent functioning, so 
were turning that job over to me. 

I mentioned my misgivings, but he 
pooh-poohed me, saying that the 
employees would accept any conditions 
laid down; in fact, that they had to. 

I guess they realized they had to, 
for that’s the way they acted. It 
seemed to me that the old force I had 
worked with before I went away were 
even more hostile to the new order 
of things than the newer employees. 
They were plainly jealous of me. I 
overheard casual references to me as 
“‘the bosses’ pet,” “‘the boy wonder,” 
and other endearing terms. 

I seriously considered resigning. 
Only the thought of my home and wife 
deterred me. My envious fellow 
workers certainly made life miserable 
forme. But I stuck to it. 

I had no cage or department now. 
I spent my time wherever it was 
needed. At first it was hard to find 
anything todo. Sounds funny, doesn’t 
it? But you see, the rest of the force 
were so suspicious of me that they 
didn’t want me around. It took time 
to re-establish myself in their good 
graces. I succeeded by working with 
them; at first against their will, but 
when they saw I meant to help and 
not to heckle, they stood for it, and in 
time the jealous feeling partly wore 
off. Observe that I conquered their 


(Continued on page 32) 
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_ “You already own part of it 
7 if you own 
a Typewriter!” 
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kK MAILING-LIST TROUBLES! 


MAY concerns that could profit much 
through use of a mailing-list fail to start 
one because they fear that keeping it alive, 
up-to-date and properly working is too com- 
plicated, troublesome and expensive a job. 
Many concerns now operating mailing lists fail 
to derive full utility and profit from them 
because the Addressing Systems employed 
DO impose a greater complication of detail 
than should be necessary. To both, the 
ELLIOTT System of Mechanical Addressing 
—with “Index Cards that Print their Own Ad- 
dresses” — offers what is by far the simplest, 
most economical and surest solution of all 
mailing-list problems. 


DDRESSES are easily stencilled into 
ELLIOTT ADDRESS CARDS on your 
regular office typewriter. This is the first great 
reason why you should own an Elliott Ad- 
dressing System. Lists are quickly and inex- 
pensively compiled. They can be corrected or 
added to without delay or bother. Also, these 
light, strong, one-piece, all-fibre Cards are 
themselves, REAL INDEX CARDS—fur- 
nished in 8 different colors—eliminating all 
need of separate “tab” devices—and possess- 
ing many other features of superiority, as 
illustrated below. And, being originally made 
on. a typewriter, the addresses they print are 
perfect reproductions of typewriting. 





ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
he Mechanical Addressing Systems for Every Kind and Size of Business Branch Offices and Agencies in All Parts of the Civilized World f 
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Write all index data direct on Change addresses without dis- As easily handled as regular 250 Cards and metal tray weigh So compact youcan file 20 
fibre frames carding frames Index Cards less than 2 lbs Cards to the inch 
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Send Coupon 








for deposit 
slips 
No. 2 


for drafts, 


checks, etc. 


for small 
deposit slips 


No. 4 


for pass books 
(2 rows) 





for old 


statements 


you can save from 60% to 
90% of your filing costs, put 
your storage vaults in perfect 
order, and make sure that you 
can find any old record or paper 
instantly, by using LIBERTY 
Collapsible Storage Boxes. 


Over 3500 bankers are using 
these boxes. They say they 
are unexcelled for economical 
filing. We have 13 different 
stock sizes—for deposit slips, 
pass books, drafts, letters, etc. 
—whatever you want to file. 

A sample LIBERTY Box 
will be sent to you free with 
complete descriptive folder. 
No obligation. Simply clip 
and mail the coupon. 
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BANKERS BOX CO., Inc. 
Rand McNally Building - Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation, a 


sample LIBERTY Collapsible Storage 
Box, also complete descriptive folder. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


antipathy by working with them. 

As I went along I realized that what 
I really knew about banking was 
rather sketchy, to say the least. It 
dawned on me that that was one of 
the reasons why the older employees 
in particular still retained a lingering 
antagonism towards me. I looked at 
the president and the cashier and the 
vice-president—the latter imported 
from a smaller institution nearby, as a 
logical result of the growth of the 
bank—and saw them so busy that I 
always hesitated to ask them for in- 
formation. 

I got out some of my old school 
books on political economy; made 


some brief inquiries about text and |} 


reference books on banking and allied 
subjects, and started to read and study. 
The more I learned, the more I regret- 
ted my former neglect of this branch 
of my education. 

As I gained in knowledge I felt more 
sure of myself, and my fellow workers 
gradually realized that I knew more 
about our profession than they had 
given me credit for. It did not take me 
long to discover that most of the bank- 
ing knowledge of the older employees, 
whose wisdom I had always respected, 
was superficial; also, that they were 
doing nothing to correct their funda- 
mental ignorance. Like me, they had 
become good clerks, but were far 
from being bankers. However, I felt 
no disposition to flatter myself and 
condemn them. I myself had been 
content in my first few years just to 
drift. The thought also occurred to me 
that “beating the game” against such 
competition would be a cinch. I have 
never changed my mind in that respect. 


About that time most country 
bankers were growing more keenly 
alive to the value of advertising, and 
that job was added to my duties. I 
accepted the more willingly because it 
appealed to me. Profiting from my 
former experience, I immediately en- 
tered upon a study of advertising in 
general, and particularly as it applied 
to our bank. 

I am still on that job. My success or 
failure, the methods we use, have 
nothing to do with this story. But I 
have learned some things that justify 
this burst into print. The big thing 
is that in banking, just as in any mer- 
chandising, it doesn’t pay to spend 
much to advertise an inferior article. 
It will not sell. A superior bank is 
easy to advertise, because it does sell 
well. In other words, the performance 
of the bank’s organization makes or 
breaks the bank’s advertising, because 
it makes or breaks the “selling” 
qualities. 

I am not a professional advertising 
man that later invaded the banking 
field. I first learned the business I am 
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A powerful 
merchandising 
plan that 


gets new accounts 


ERE is positive protection 
for bank and depositors 
against loss through raised 


checks. It is a tangible step in 
banking service. It gets new 
accounts! 


Super-Safety INSURED Checks aremade 
of the world’s safest check paper and are 
protected by the Wm. J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, Inc. Safety 
paper and mechanical devices are good, 
but the master crook often finds a way 
to beat them. 


Only insurance positively protects 
against loss. 


With Super-Safety INSURED Checks, 
the bank and each depositor is insured 
for $1,000.00 against loss through fraudu- 
lent alteration. This insurance is carried 
by one of America’s strongest companies 
—the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
with over $19,000,000 in assets. 


These checks cost you no more than un- 
protected checks of similar quality. 


And this is but a part of the sound 
merchandising plan we have developed 
for banks. National advertising reaches 
the people of every community with 
powerful “pay by check” propaganda. 
Our advertising department works with 
you to cash in on this—and actually in- 
fluence new accounts. We supply you 
with unusually interesting display and 
advertising material. 


We suggest that you get all the facts. A 
postcard or letter will bring you data 
that is valuable in itself. 


Check insurance is here to stay! 





The Bankers Supply Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 


of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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now attempting to advertise. The 
advertiser or the seller must know his 
product. And when you get right 
down to bedrock, what we have to sell 
(after safety) is the personal service 
we render; which is another way of 
saying the persons who render that 
service. 

Now, it is my contention that the 
employees themselves must be sold 
first, and well sold, on their institution. 
That’s the advertising man’s first job. 
He can’t do it unless he knows their 
point of view, and that implies know- 
ing the work that is required of them. 


Te MY notion, the best way to sell 
bank employees on their bank is by 
appealing to their enlightened self- 
interest, to borrow an expression from 
standard political economy. You 
can’t make them do anything; but 
you can make them want to do some- 
thing. And the only way to do that is 
by appealing to their selfishness. How? 

If a bank grows, its organization will 
grow; there will be need for more 
executives and department heads. As 
it grows, it can afford to pay better 
salaries. Higher salaries supply the 
incentive to employees ambitious to 
deliver the goods. Small banks have a 
limit beyond which they cannot afford 
to increase salaries—an unfortunate 
but incontrovertible fact. Noemployee 
can grow bigger than his institution. 
Doesn’t every ambitious employee 
possess a selfish interest in seeing his 
bank grow? It means everything to 
him. 

And the ambitious employee knows 
that if he makes himself conspicuous by 
his courtesy and efficiency he is at- 
tracting the attention of outside busi- 
ness men dealing with the bank. 

Don’t think that my criticism re- 
volves entirely around the employees. 
The officers and directors require 
polishing; for inspiration, we are told, 
comes from above. In army experi- 
ence I have noticed that good company 
officers have developed crack outfits 
from apparently poor material, while 
small-calibre officers have allowed com- 
panies containing a high percentage of 
college and high school men to degener- 
ate into the black-sheep outfits of a 
regiment. 

So the next thing is to sell the officers 
and directors on their employees. I 
really believe that this is a harder job 
than selling the employees on their 
bank. But both “sales” are vitally 
necessary to produce a well-rounded, 
smooth-functioning organization. This 
is so obvious that it doesn’t require 
argument. 

Too many executives adopt this 
attitude towards their employees: ‘‘We 
pay your salary, and expect—nay, 
demand — your very best efforts. That 
is why we hired you.” Inferring that 
hiring implies the right to fire. When 
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A Van Dorn Bank Equipment Installation — 

The Elmira Savings Bank, Elmira, N.Y. 

Designed and erected by Simons, Brittain 
tf English 


IMPRESSIONS 


GREAT many people judge the importance 
of a town by the type of its bank buildings. 











It often happens that while the exterior of a 
bank establishes a favorable impression, the in- 
terior creates quite the reverse. If the ‘‘tools”’ of 
a bank—the desks, chairs, tables, cages, vaults, 
filing equipment—are not up-to-date, the value 
of the costly exterior is lost. 


If you are planning to remodel your present 
quarters or construct new, let Van Dorn help you 
to create lasting impressions with Van Dorn Steel 
Banking Equipment. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 
Cleveland New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington Pittsburgh 
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“The People’s . 
Messenger’’ 





Dividends 
four times a year 


THE American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and its predecessor 
have paid dividends on its stock for 
over forty years. 
years there was earned 
dividends paid but also a margin 
for safety. 


The regularity of these dividends de- 
pends in part upon the fact that 
tclephone service is in constant 
demand. The interests of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company are nation-wide and the 
properties from which its earnings 
are derived have no idle periods. 
.While telephone growth 
faster at one time than another, it 
never ceases. 


Dividend checks are mailed on the 


15th day of January, April, July 
and October. 


A. T. & T. stock pays dividends at the rate 
of $9 per share annually. It may be pur- 
chased in the open market to yield about 
7%. Full information sent on request. 


In each of these 
not only the 


may be 








195 Broadway 








“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc 


D.E Houston, President 


NEW YORK 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 








MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W 27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 
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GOOD RIBBONS 


Neat Impressions — Lasting Impressions 


Burroughs Ribbons are made to fill 
the two requirements of good adding 
machine ribbons. They give neat, 
legible impressions; they give impres- 
sions that last for years and years. 
Furthermore, they are so durable 
that they w'll continue to give good 
service under hard usage. 


You can order these high quality 
ribbons from any of the 220 offices 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company —or from any of the 
Burroughs Mechanical Inspectors. 


Burroughs 
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you find this attitude, in banks or 
elsewhere, you may look for discon- 
tent, restlessness, and a big labor turn- 
over. I have no patience with the 
executive who speaks slightingly or 
disparagingly of (or to) any member 
of his force—especially before a cus- 
tomer. He is reflecting on himself 
when he does that. Who hired that 
employee, anyway? Then who is re- 
sponsible for him, and his presence on 
the payroll? 

Successful executives strive to get 
the point of view of their employees. 
Employees are human. Every em- 
ployee lives in a little world of his own, 
and the center of that world is not the 
bank, either; it is himself, or his 


~ family, or someone near and dear; 


never the bank. Doesn’t it follow that 
the wise executive will best serve his 
own selfish interest by appealing to his 
employees on their selfish interest? 
To me, the conclusion is incontro- 
vertible. 

And on the side of the employees: 
There never was a better time for good 
men (and women) to get ahead in 
banking. The reason? Because most 
employees are so dead to their op- 
portunities. Another thing: Gone 
are the old days of lineal descent of the 
better bank positions to those in blood 
line of succession to the dominating 
officers and stockholders. Competi- 
tion is too keen between banks in most 
communities to permit a load of dead- 
wood on the payroll. Successful bank 
operating requires brains, and success- 
ful banks are buying brains, not blood. 
This condition is here—not coming. 
It is a challenge to every ambitious 
bank employee, whatever his family or 
means. 


BVERY live bank should be actively 

interested in a local chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, en- 
couraging all its employees to a practi- 
cal study of their profession. The 
executives should study with them, 
lead them, counsel them. 

Frequent get-together meetings 
should be held, participated in by the 
entire organization, including the ac- 
tive directors. These should be in the 
nature of “‘glorified’’ directors’ meet- 
ings, with occasional banquets, where 
the lowliest employee should be made to 
feel that he is an important member of 
a team engaged, with all the rest, in an 
important game. Policies and prob- 
lems should be discussed, methods of 
getting — and keeping — business should 
be formulated. Every member of the 
organization should be everlastingly 
conscious of the truism that a chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link, and 
that he can prosper only as the bank 
progresses. 

Sporadic employees’ contests won’t 
do the whole job; neither will mere 
annual banquets, nor annual picnics. 
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Every-day-in-the-year co-operation be- 
tween all hands, from the chairman of 
the board to the messenger, is the only 
guaranteed prescription. As I see it, 
the best “‘treatment”’ is frequent “‘shots 
in the arm” from these regular in- 
spirational meetings, probably held 
weekly. 

If the executives sincerely interest 
themselves in their employees they can 
hardly fail to inspire in their employees 
a sincere interest in their work and 
their bank. 


NDERSTAND, I don’t advise alert 

employees to wait for instruction 
and inspired leadership to come from the 
executives; for if my experience is any 
criterion, they would wait in vain. 
There is only one way to get ahead, 
and that is to get ahead. If you can’t 
study in a class, study by yourself. If 
you don’t get inspiration and leader- 
ship from above, let your ambition 
lead and inspire. Enroll for an A. I. B. 
course, and stick to it. Ask questions; 
find out why you do the things you do. 
Develop initiative; learn the job above 
you, and the jobs on each side of you. 
Work and study. Look to your per- 
sonality. Be courteous—be a sales- 
man, of yourself as well as of the bank. 
To be a salesman, you'll have to ac- 
quire the ability to see things from the 
customer’s point of view. 

In my position, I’m in a sort of No 
Man’s Land: I’m a junior executive, 
but work with the employees. I be- 
lieve I can see both sides of the picture. 
And I want to say this: If I were the 
advertising manager of a bank where 
the executives and the entire force 
pulled together, the executives in- 
spiring and leading the employees, the 
employees responding with full, happy 
energy and initiative, I wouldn’t care 
what competition or conditions pre- 
vailed in that community; we would 
put that bank into absolute dominance 
and leadership in its field. Its prog- 
ress would be irresistible. 

It would be a cinch for the adver- 
tising man! 


Cost of Accounts in Simplest 


Terms 
(Continued from page 9) 


made if an analysis seems desirable. 

For supplementary use detailed 
costs have been worked out showing 
the expense of handling each clearing 
house item deposited, each transit item, 
each credit, each check paid over the 
counter and each item paid through 
the clearings. Where conditions on a 
particular account justify, complete 
figures are made up. The float is 
determined, the items of each type are 
counted, and a net profit or loss figure 
is obtained. 

Generally, however, the little three- 
by-five card tells all the story that is 
needed. 
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Mann-made 
Products include 


Blank Books 


Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithography 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Sup- 
plies 


Write for 
descriptive folders 
about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Books 

Mantint Safety Checks 

Mann Machine Book- 
keeping Equip- 
ment 













The 
Messenger 


Every time a letter 

or piece of printed 
matter leaves your office 
by post, it bears the im- 
portant responsibility of repre- 
senting your concern by its 
appearance and character as 
well as by its context. 


Thus, the part of King’s Messenger 
was for many centuries one of the 
most potent, the most desirable 
within the gift of the Monarch; it 
carried with it the donor’s complete 
confidence and faith; it was a mark 
of special favor. 


In the designing and production of your Business 
Messengers, the William Mann Company is 
aided not only by the newest equipment in litho- 
graphing and printing presses and in engraving 
processes, but also by its ripe experience, gained 
in performing just such supremely fine work for 
more than seventy-five years. 


A folder describing our facilities in 
Lithographing and Printing will be 
gladly sent you on request. And we 
are always glad to submit designs 
and estimates on any such work as 
letter-heads, finely-engraved folders, 
printing from steel or other similar 
special work. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


$29 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Established 1848 


Paper Mills: 
Lambertville, N. J. 


New York Office: 
261 Broadway 
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Jersey City 





You may think all penicilé are alike—but’ 
“write 100 words with SEMI-HEX and any : 
other pencil. You'll get the hen. nei bak * 


SEMI-HEX is ecieiceta = SS, 
long lasting lead, a round corner. pencil 
gieicenioe ets seam ee ee 
only a nickel at your stationer’s. Je 


> Send 0c for a trial act of three 
pencils including SPR HEX 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
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= Angeles School Savings 


In a recent report of the Los Angeles 
Banks School Savings Association as 
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EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 














January 1, 1924 37,175 


of January 1, 1924, the California 
Bank heads the list of twenty-eight 
members of the association with a 
total of 12,847 children depositors, 
with deposits of $99,816.32. 

The Los Angeles Banks School Sav- 
ings Association has grown to be a 
decided factor in teaching thrift. That 
their campaign is succeeding can be 
noted by the growth of these accounts 
during the six months’ period: 


No. of School 
Savings per 
Date Accounts Total Deposits account 


June 22,1923 39,921 $232,541.55 $7.51 
August 30, 1923 32,956 290,893.98 8.80 
November 1,1923 33,716 323,184.40 9.58 
389,454.82 10.48 


Average 
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Mistakes of an Unsuccessful 
Banker 
(Continued from page 25) 


when his credit was strained to the 
breaking point. We may envy him 
and his associates now; we would have 
pitied them then. Success has come 
to him because of his ability to fight 
when the battle seemed all but lost. 
The reason why so many men ulti- 
mately fail is because they lack the 
fighting instinct to carry them over 
the brow of the hill. 


Bankers Must Know How to Fight 


Banks are no exception to the rule 
of “fight or die.” Many a bank in its 
affluence points with pride to the 
times when the sledding was very hard 
and it “‘came through.” To weather a 
panic, or a series of panics, is a fine 
experience after it is over; but while 
the battle is on, it is what General 
Sherman said war is. 

The world little knows what goes on 
in the boardroom, and how men sweat 
blood to meet a trying situation. I 
have talked with men who were about 
to go into a bank meeting the outcome 
of which would have shaken the very 
foundations of the financial world had 
they not been true to their trusts; and 
yet the world never knew the meeting 
took place. Even the little banks 
have had their baptism of fire. I have 
attended meetings where the board of 
directors joined hands around a table 
and said in the language of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence: 
“We pledge our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor that this institution 
shall not die.” I know of an instance 
where a bank examiner was sent to 
close a bank. Upon his arrival he 
found less than ten dollars in the bank. 
As he was about to write the fatal 
notice, a borrower came in and paid 
off his loan in cash, and saved the bank. 
It is running yet today. The public 
little knows how close some banks 
come to failure and yet pull through. 
It is better that it does not know the 
narrowness of the escape. 


A Builder’s Fight for His Name 


In the battles of the business world 
to escape bankruptcy and dishonor, 
the bank often plays an important 
part. It frequently furnishes the 
fighting instinct that wins. <A few 
years ago a builder came to me and said 
he was down and out. He had built 
and sold a large number of small houses 
and made a small fortune. Then he 
plunged into an extensive building 
scheme that involved all his capital 
and all he could borrow. Depression 
had set in and he could not sell. His 
creditors were pressing him hard and 
he had lost his nerve. He prized his 
good name above all else. He was 
ready but not willing to quit. I took 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


him into the directors’ room and had 
a long talk. I found he had plenty 
of equity but no money. What he 
needed was time. I advised him to 
get a good lawyer, call his creditors 
together and ask for an extension of 
time. He did, and they all consented. 
He took heart and went to work. Little 
by little he liquidated his holdings and 
eventually paid in full. 

I met him one day, not long ago, 
standing in front of a row of stores he 
had just completed. “These,” said 
he, “‘will support me the rest of my 
life. And do you remember,” he 
continued, “‘the day you took me in 
the back room and put new fight in 
me?” I remembered it well. He had 
won his fight, and I had helped him. 


When the Bank Man Fights 


If the life stories of successful bank- 
ers were told, they would chronicle the 
same story. They, too, have stood with 
their backs to the wall, fighting for 
their professional life. In a certain 
merger a junior officer was promised 
a vice-presidency at a certain time. 
The time came and nothing was done. 
Boldly he wrote out his resignation 
and handed it to the president. The 
president inquired the reason and he 
told him. He got what was promised 
him; but when he entered that room 
he had no other job in sight. In 
another case, the executive officer was 
greatly hampered by the attitude of 
the president. He endured it until 
conditions became intolerable. At a 
certain meeting of the directors, this 
man arose and announced that if the 
president did not then and there 
resign, he would. The president went; 
he stayed. Today he is president of 
two banks; but at the time he delivered 
his ultimatum, he courted professional 
suicide. 


I Too Have Had My Battles 


It was a night in December. I was 
waiting for a friend. We planned a 
pleasant evening together. It was 
five o’clock and the day’s work was 
done. I was reading the Wall Street 
Journal. The mail came in, and with 
it a letter. I opened it. It was from 
the man who had put me in that job. 


He said I had not made good. He was |. 


disappointed in me. He concluded I 
must go; would I resign as of January 
first? My friend came, and we had a 
pleasant (?) evening. For eight hours 
that night I looked at the ceiling. The 
next morning, I called the other officials 
together and read the letter. I asked 
them if they knew about it. They did. 
“Well,” said I, “I’m not going.” 
For two weeks I made no move. I got 
the facts. I found I was getting too 
much glory. There was jealousy in 
the offices. They were slipping back- 
ward; I was moving forward. The 
public knew a new force had come into 


The Ink of the Ancients Revived 


T HE ink with which Egyptian 
scribes recorded on papyrus 
roles existent today and clearly 
legible, was carbon in content; proof 
to age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. 
Today, in Higgins’ Eternal Ink will be 
found the same basic element—pure 


carbon—insuring fadeless 
and eternal records, which . 
will last, as the Egyptian 
papyrii, for all time. 

In two oz., half pt., pint 


and quart size bottles 
at your dealers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co. 


271 NinthSt. Prooklyn, N.Y. 
CHICAGO 
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And Order for Accounting — 
Other Infringers Again Warned 


States Supreme Court. This move was unsuccessful. 


previously established. 


The trade will accordingl 
Sign Company and The Mid-City Electrical Service Com 
and orders entered by which these infringers are requi to account to 
the profits which they have made and the damages we have sustained. 


Let there be no mistake or mi h 





To Purchasers of Electric Signs 


are also absolutely protected in its use. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1050 Military Rd. 











Flexlume Gets Injunction 


EVERAL months ago we notified the trade in advertisements 
that the patent covering our standard raised, glass letter, 
double face sign, had been sustained and infringement decreed. 


Enforcement of the decree was delayed by an effort made by 
the infringing defendants to have the case reviewed by the United 
By the 
refusal of the Supreme Court to intervene we are now, for the 
first time, in a position to enforce the rights which the decree had 


take notice that injunctions against the Opalite 
ny have been served 


us for 


pp of our intention similarly to 
enforce our rights and to prosecute, and obtain damages for, infringements 
by others—including sign builders who buy letters for use in infringing signs. 


If you buy a sign with the FLEXLUME imprint through an authorized 
FLEXLUME distributor you not only get a sign which is artistically correct and 
mechanically the best in its every detail of workmanship and material, but you 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| Gentlemen: 


The Auto-Teller 


is making history 


The invention of The 
Auto-Teller was the great- 
est advance ever made in 
the history of savings. 


It brings the bank into 


the daily lives of thousands . 


of people who otherwise 
rarely enter a bank. It 
makes saving an easy daily 
habit, and creates more and 
better and happier homes. 


Industrial savings is the 
most constructive work a 
bank can do. Be the first 
in your city (if possible) to 
use The Auto-Teller. Its 
use involves no work for 
the employer, so it is wel- 
comed in every factory. 


TheAuto-Telleris making 
history today and we'll be 
glad to give you its record 
to date. 


Have your secretary mail 
us the coupon below to get 
complete details. 


Request for Information 


National Automatic Teller Corp. 


| 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


1 Auto-Teller and its work. 


/ " Seen 


City and State.......... 


I py 








Please tell us more about The I 





the bank and I was that force. They 
concluded to remove the new force. 
Sure of myself and the justice of my 
position, I bearded the lion in his den. 
He confessed the weakness of his 
position and the strength of mine. 
He admitted the success of my work. 
He acknowledged the truth of my 
analysis. He withdrew his letter. 


For Friendship’s Sake 


I had a friend. I believed in him 
and his fundamental integrity. I did 
not like his methods. He was con- 
tinually getting into difficulties and 
expecting me to pullhim out. I usually 
did. He got deeper and deeper into 
the mire. He was floundering in a 


quicksand of his own making. He was. 


at the parting of the ways. I believed 
I could save him from his own folly. 
I made a Herculean effort and brought 
him to safety; and for so doing I was 
asked to quit my job as a banker. It 
was as if I had gone out into the “‘no 
man’s land”’ of business for a comrade 
badly injured and saved his life, only 
to be court-martialed and ordered 
shot at sunrise. 

In those trying days I lived years. 
My nerve was beginning to crack. 
Nature has always been kind to me and 
allowed a little sleep even on the brink 
of hell. This pulled me through. I 
faced the proposition of beginning life 
over again at forty, in a field I knew 
not where. I pictured the breaking up 
of my home. I pictured myself meet- 
ing men who knew me, trusted me, 
honored me—my lips sealed as to the 
truth. I pictured myself seeking out 
some quiet spot and living the rest of 
my life incognito—an outcast of the 
banking world. Marshaling all my 
reserve forces I began to fight. I 
swallowed my pride. I took my humil- 
iation with as much grace as I could 
muster, but I did not quit. Slowly 
I fought my battle, step by step, hour 
by hour, until I was victor and ac- 
knowledged right in all that I had 
done. I had saved my friend; I had 
saved myself. I had learned how to 
fight. 

And who shall say that to win a moral 
victory is not as great an achievement 
as to take a hill or a strategic point on 
the map? 


In The Mob Alone 


In the surging mob on lower Broad- 
way, at Christmas time, I saw a friend 
in whose career I have been greatly 
interested. I did not speak to him nor 
he to me. I could not muster the 
courage and he was lost in the crowd 
before I regained my composure. In 
fact, I did not know what to say to him. 
Ten years ago this man left a modest 
position for one in the spotlight. The 
eyes of the banking world were upon 
him and he made good. Shortly after- 
ward he received a flattering offer 
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Checks that 
reflect safety 


Checks on Na- 
tional Safety Paper 
arein keeping with 
the character of 
modern banking 
—they reflect the 
safety of your in- 
stitution. 

When a deposi- 
tor puts his signa- 
ture to a check 
on National Safety 
Paper, he has the 
assurance that he 
is completely pro- 
tected against loss 
through fraudu- 
lent alteration. 

Ask your sta- 
tioner, printer or 
lithographer for 
checkson National 
Safety Paper. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
&F Son, Lid., Toronto 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


where the “‘sky was the limit,” as he 
put it. Inside of two years he came 
back to the big city, why, I never 
could learn. Something had gone 
wrong, but he would not tell what it 
was. Perhaps he did not fit. Perhaps 
temperaments clashed. Perhaps he 
failed—I do not know. But there he 
was, lost in the crowd at Christmas 
time, a banker out of a job! Would he 
fight, and could he fight for another 
chance? And would the banking 
world give it him? Time alone can 
tell. 

I do not know why the banking 
world never forgives a man for picking 
the wrong job. In other lines of ac- 
tivity you may shift about until you 
ind your niche. If you can’t sell silks, 
vou can sell shoes. If you fail in one 
place, you may try in another. Not so 
in banking, for once a banker, always 
a banker; and alas my brother, if you 
take a fatal step! 

Some years ago I needed a book- 
keeper at sixty dollars a month. I 
advertised in the New York Times. 
The next morning I had over a hundred 
applications. They came from every- 
where. . Most of the applicants had 
been in banks. Some had made trifling 
errors and had been fired on the spot. 
One had allowed an overdraft — once in 
fourteen years—and had been handed 
the blue ticket. Some had married 
‘against the rules of the bank. Some 
had left banking for commercial life, 
only to find themselves misfits and 
glad to get back at any price. One 
was even selling chop suey to Chinese 
restaurants! Then I realized that 
banking is the easiest of all professions 
to get into; the easiest to get out of; 
and hardest of all to get back into 
when once you have left it. 


Guarding the Rear 


I know but little of the rules of 
warfare, but one of the essentials is 
to guard the rear. The same rule 
applies to banking and he who would 
fight a good fight must protect himself 
from counter attacks from the rear. 
By this I mean a man must be morally 
and financially clean. He must be 
able to look the whole world in the 
face and tell it to go to hell. Take this 
instance: A young bank clerk, brilliant, 
of good personality, studious and 
ambitious, rapidly climbed up the 
ladder until he was near the top, in 
a bank of goodly size in a goodly city. 
His ambition to make money led him 
into several business ventures outside 
the bank which were perfectly honor- 
able, but proved disastrous. He made 
upwards of $100,000 in the course of 
about fifteen years and became a man 
of mark—a leading citizen. Then he 
lost it all; but the losses did not affect 
his own bank and he took them like a 
man. In his ambition to make money 
he had accepted commissions for 
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Main line ar Siding! 


Your customer sees to it that 
his cotton and other commod- 
ities are kept moving toward 
their destinations. 

Delays mean loss. 

Are you favoring side-track 
methods by permitting the rela- 
tive drafts and bills-of-lading to 
spend nights in post offices and 
days in bank mail racks? 

Out-of-town collection items 
with documents attached are re- 
forwarded direct within two 
hours’ time, day or night, after 
receipt by us. 

Let a trial of our 24-hour- 
Transit Department convince 
you. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK | 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $16,800,000 









































Christmas Envelopes 
For Banks 


Coin Currency Cut Outs | 





Write for Samples and Prices 
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The Strength 
of the Utilities 


LECTRIC POWER supplied by central sta- 
tions enters vitally into the daily life of every 
progressive community in the United States. 


Each year witnesses the gathering, more and more, 
of separate utilities into systems which operate over 
unified territories, resulting in more effective and 
more economical service. 


These utilities become almost as necessary as the 
daily food supply to communities they serve. Thus 
their bonds have an element of intangible security 
quite as important as the tangible security of physical 
property. 

Vast amounts of new capital are annually required for 
needed increases in the service facilities of public utilities. 
Part of this capital is obtained from the sale of bonds which 
afford investors both safety and attractive yield. 


An appreciation of the investment merits of public utility 
bonds is indicated in the rapidly increasing holdings of such 
bonds by banks and by many of the most conservative in- 
surance companies. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. takes prominent part in underwrit- 
ing the bond issues of substantial public utility companies 
operating in thriving territories. Our extensive list of offer- 
ings affords opportunity for the selection of issues which fit 
a bank’s requirements as to maturities, marketability and geo- 
graphical diversification. 


Write for List BC-6 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
201 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 100 S, Broad St. 82 Devonshire St, 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
601 Griswold St. 425 E. Water St. 319 N. 4th St. 610 Second Ave., S, 








making loans on realestate. The funds 
did not come from his bank, but by 
virtue of his office he was placed in 
position to negotiate the transactions 
through which he personally profited. 
Legally he did no wrong; ethically he 
did. And when the enemy attacked 
from the rear he was in no position to 
fight. Therefore he was forced out of 
a profitable job and today is a broken 
man looking for another chance. 

I repeat, that he who fights a winning 
fight must be immune from counter 
attacks. He must be so clean and his 
record so clear that he has nothing to 
fear however close may be the inquiry 
or however severe the acid test. One 


may lose a fight the essence of which 
is personality or incompatibility and 
still have another chance; but when 
the essence is irregularities and un- 
ethical practices, the cause is well- 
nigh hopeless of defense. And if out 
of a somewhat wide observation, I may 
hold out a word of warning to those 
in the banking world, it would be 
this: Keep yourself ethically clean. 
Never sacrifice honor for dollars. 
Never barter conscience for gold. 
Never accept a gratuity that carries a 
sting. Never lay yourself open to 
attack, however attractive may be the 
offer or however subtle the process, 
for “‘murder will out.” 
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As I look back over a somewhat 
turbulent career, I find that my great- 
est drawback has been that I learned 
how to fight too late. When the big 
storm was breaking I should have 
taken a rest—gone away and got a 
perspective. My troubles were largely 
imaginary. I was too near to see 
things in their true light. I took the 
wrong advice. I took a mosquito bite 
for a carbuncle. I should have fought 
for my rights. I would have been 
more respected if I had had a good 
scrap or two. I should not have run 
away. Men do not like quitters; they 
like fighters. It is all very well to be 
mild, unassuming, patient, forebear- 
ing, forgiving, manly and square; but 
these qualities should be evidenced by 
a battle for one’s rights. The white 
feather never gets you anywhere. 
Know your job and do it. Believe 
in yourself. Sit tight. If anybody 
challenges you, accept the challenge 
and give him a battle royal. Never 
admit defeat. When you’re licked, 
don’t admit it; try again. It’s a long 
lane that has no turning and every 
dog has his day. Yours will come in 
its appointed time. 


A Dream 


I have a bad habit of dreaming about 
my work. Perhaps this is because I 


take my job to bed with me. That. 


is another bad habit I have. The other 
night I dreamed I was fired. I was 
called before the board of directors 
gathered in solemn assemblage and 
told to get out. The order was, of 
course, couched in less forceful lan- 
guage, to the effect that “my resigna- 
tion would be acceptable,” without 
giving any reasons. I addressed that 
body of sober men thusly: Gentlemen: 
You ask me to resign, but give no 
reasons. I must therefore surmise 
them. Do you know what it means 
to me to quit? Do you know that I 
would rather go to jail for something 
I have done, than to be fired for some- 
thing I haven’t? 

I am a trained banker. Banking 
is all I know. I can do nothing 
else. If you put a blot upon my title, 
neither you nor I can ever rub it out. 
You offer me three month’s salary, as a 
sop. I do not propose to accept it. 
I am not for sale so cheap. You have 
no moral right to blast my career, and 
that is what you are doing. With the 
curse of your dismissal hanging over 
me, I cannot get a decent job any- 
where in the banking world. My 
reputation is my life, and you cast 
suspicion upon it. You have estab- 
lished rules and regulations that I 
could not obey and hold my self- 
respect. You expect me to build up 
and maintain the good will of your 
bank, and then make it impossible by 
the rules you lay down. You expect 
me to get business; but I must drive 
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it away if I follow your instructions. 
You see the customers through a 
binocular; I see them through a micro- 
scope. You meet them on paper; I 
meet them face to face. Shall I tell 
them I am only a rubber stamp? 
Must I be a tailor-made man after the 
pattern you have cut out? Or shall I 
be an executive, with a personality all 
his own? 

We have not always agreed upon our 
policies; but that does not make you 
right and me wrong. I happen to be 
progressive, while you are conserva- 
tive. Let us find the middle ground 
and both give and take. You sur- 
render some of your old-time ideas and 
{ will surrender some of my ultra- 
modern notions. 

Your job is to have general over- 
sight of the bank, adopt policies, grant 
credits, make examinations, select exec- 
utives, keep the bank within the law 
and build it up by the breadth of 
your vision and the character of your 
management. My job is to manage 
the bank, interview borrowers, settle 
disputes, keep the records, make 
reports, carry out programs, render 
service. I ask for none of your pre- 
rogatives; you ask for none of mine. 

Judge me not by the mental proc- 
esses by which I accomplish things; 
judge me rather by results. Do not 
ask me to stifle my manhood in petty 
rules that cannot be obeyed by any 
man in whose veins runs red blood. 
I have made mistakes—every suc- 
cessful man does. You make them, 
too. Nobody asks you to resign every 
time you err; if they did, none of you 
would long remain in office. My 
resignation will never be written at 
your command; yours may be at 
mine. You can force me out now; 
but the long lane that has a turning will 
end on January the ninth, and then 
I shall come back. I now control the 
voting power of this bank, and with 
it I control you. P 

Thereupon a surprised look passed 
over the crowd, and some brave 
soldier said: “‘And when did all this 
happen?” ‘“‘This morning,” said I. 

And then I woke up. I had learned 
how to fight —in my sleep. 


Prodigality 


COUPLE of old Yankees were 
discussing the doings of a certain 
youth. 

“Do you think,” asked Uncle Eph, 
“that the money young Silas made 
down in New York will last him long?” 

“You bet it won’t!” exclaimed the 
other old fellow. ‘‘He’s goin’ at an 
awful pace, I’m told. I was down in 
the general store the other night and 
young Silas was reported to me to 
be writing hundred-dollar checks and 
lighting his cigars with them.” — Har- 
per’s Magazine. 
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Every Bank 


can benefit by the time and labor saving ad- 
vantages of Rand VISIBLE Card Records-— for 
no bank is too small to need 


Illustrations show sec- 


RAND completed cabinet 
Secfional 
Traco 


—an adaptation of the famous Rand VISIBLE 
Card Record idea which brings to even the e 


smallest bank the same advantages of Rand James H. Rand invented 
VISIBLE Card Records possessed by great Tate ones 
banking institutions, for Signature File, Safe Traco is convincing evi- 
Deposit Records, New Business File and other dence that the genius 


which created leader- 


department records. ship still maintains it. 


Sections can be purchased separately as desired and added 
to as needed. 


Rand VISIBLE Card Records give banking control, save 
time, reduce clerical costs and materially speed up service. 
Used by leading banks everywhere. 


Check the coupon—and mail for complete information on 
the new Sectional Traco and the value of the Rand 
VISIBLE Record idea to bank records. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. you MAY SEND ME details of 
805 Rand Building North Tonawanda, N.Y. | the new Sectional Traco and 


the advantages of Rand VISIBLE 
Canadian Plant: Niagara Falls, Ontario | Records for 


| Signature Cards 

| Safe Deposit Records 
, Stop Payments 
New Business File 
Inactive Ledger 


check departments in which you 
| are interested and mail coupon | 
with your letterhead and name to | 


RAND CO., Inc. | 
é 805 Rand Bidg., North Tonawanda, OF 9 
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Every banker should have this vault 
The Only book before planning new vaults or 
Safe Deposit enlargements. Write for yourcopy. 
° Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
Box Listed as “Gate Deposit Box Specialists’” 
Standard by the Cos Se Savant 





is Dangerous 


T= constant demand for greater security has made the selection of 
safe deposit boxes an extremely important consideration to the 
banker. This development has brought specialized and not ‘‘incidental’’ safe deposit 
manufacture to higher standards. Asa result, INVINCIBLE Safe Deposit Boxes 
differ from all others. Every difference is a valuable feature for safety and ease 


The INVINCIBLE 


The most revolutionary development in 
modern safe deposit box construction. Skillful 
craftmanship at last overcame every method 
of forcible access to safe deposit boxes. Four 
super locks ofier quadruple protection with 
one turn of the renter’s key. 


Invincible lock, door, hinge and case con- 
struction offer advantages that are years 
ahead of anything else you can possibly 
buy. Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes 
are sold at a price that is reasonable to 
the extreme. 


Write for the Dauttnet ble Book 


Manitowoc, Wis. 
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Meeting the Children 
Halfway 


By L. B. CLARAHAN 


| Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 


OR several years the Oak Park 

Trust and Savings Bank has oper- 
ated a school savings system, conse- 
quently we were obligated to consider 
our many youthful friends when we 
designed our new building. 

For those too small to use the regular 
windows, a special alcove off the main 
lobby is fitted up with low chairs and a 
desk. A low window makes it possible 
for the smallest depositer to hand in 
the pass book and watch the teller 
make the entry. 

We do not believe, as many do, that 
children’s accounts secured early in 
their childhood are apt to develop into 
profitable business for us. We do 
take pride in starting young America 
into paths leading to thrift and inde- 
pendence, however, even though their 
accounts may be a cost to us. 

Obviously in a city whose population 
changes 20 per cent every year it isun- 
reasonable to expect that a child’s ac- 
count with us now will mean the man’s 
or woman’s account in ten or fifteen 
years. Most cities do show at least 20 
per cent change every year. 

Our profit in meeting the children 
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halfway is secured from the parent. 
Quite often tle parent can be reached 
through tle child. If we make friends 
with the child it is a simple matter to 
make friends with the parent. If a 
large number of children use this bank 
it is certain to draw many of their 
parents. Also it causes favorable com- 
ment among grownups and much ver- 
bal advertising. 

We always accent regularity in sav- 
ing among the children and take more 
pride in 100 per cent schoolrooms than 
in rooms saving large sums. We are 
interested, too, in bringing the children 
into the bank. 


Our present plan of school savings 


_results in a regular savings account as 


soon as one dollar in stamps has been 
accumulated. We do not favor plans 
that do not carry out the reality of 
banking. The child’s imitative in- 
stincts lead it to do things as grownups 
do them. Children want to go to the 
bank just as grownups do. 

At times we have led expeditions 
of children through the bank, showing 
them the different departments. They 
are most interested, of course, in the 
vault doors, and where the money is 
kept, and the cages, but it is possible, 
especially with the older classes, to 
teach a thrift lesson with it. 

_ We have also held bird-house con- 
tests as a means of enlisting the chil- 
dren’s good will. They have always 
crawn many entries and at the close of 
the contest we sometimes decorate the 
bank with the little houses, thus at- 
tracting quite a number of visitors. 

We have made some efforts to induce 

parents to open accounts for their new 
(Continued on page 44) 
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What does your banker think 
of the motor car? 


"Tue president of an Arkansas bank writes: 


‘The motor car, to my mind, has been the greatest 
asset in the way of development for suburban and small 
country homes, necessarily meaning the prolonging of 
life and a greater increase in happiness. 


“«T have often advised customers of mine to buy motor 
cars, as I felt that the increased stimulation and oppor- 
tunity of observation would enable them to earn 
amounts equal to the cost of their cars. 


“In other words, a man who works six days in the 
week and spends the seventh on his own doorstep 
certainly will not pick up any dimes in the great 
thoroughfares of life.” 


cA. booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC CHEVROLET OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - 


Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 

Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels 
Delco-Light Electric Plants 


Klaxon Horns - Jacox Steering Gears 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories « 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers + 
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When You Were Teller, 
Mr. Cashier! 


Remember when you had to hunt through a num- 
ber of cards in a blind card file to compare a 
doubtful signature—often to the annoyance of a 
perfectly legitimate customer—and to the exasper- 
ation of others in line? 


Don’t waste your teller’s time and slow up service 
by this obsolete method. Place a new and improved 


INDEX VISIBLE DRAWFILE 


in each cage for signature records. Nothing like it 
for speed and convenience. A touch on the drawer 
NewYorr, wy. handle and the desired card slides plainly into view. 
IRVING NATIONASe ors.N.¥. E-very signature on a separate card, visible, and in 
GUARANTY TRUST CO. . . ° 
its strict, alphabetical place. 





INDES, VISIBLE is in daily use by 
following well-known banking 
institutions, among others: 
NATIONAL CITY_ BANK 


New York, N.Y. 
BANKERS TRUST CO. 

New York, N. Y. 
OLD COLONY TRUST CO. 
Boston, Mass. . . . . . 
THE BANK of NORTH AMERICA §=§6» disturbing rest of system. Mié£isfiling almost im- 
CALUMET nase m. possible. 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

THE Dime savincs BANK” = «= Stop payment lists, central files, mortgage and 
BANK OF MEXICO other bank records can also be most conveniently and 


Y, California efficiently maintained the INDEX VISIBLE way. 


BANK OF ITALY, California 

The attached coupon will bring 
more detailed information. Sign 
and send it today. 





Please send more detailed information 
I about INDEX VISIBLE in the teller’s » 
cage and other departments of the bank. 





| 
- 5: auc uecemeaacamomanene es: INDEX VISIBLE, INC. 
- /}c RRR eeeemenenemea 1 Main Office and Factory, New Haven, Conn. 
Addr e88 nanan nnnnnnneeeennnneenneseeeenee Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 








Canadian Factory: 20 Hayter St., Toronto 
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New cards may be inserted at any place without | 
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babies, but with indifferent success. 

Two of our best customers are very 
small Italian boys who opened accounts 
with a dollar each during an employees’ 
contest. Although they must earn 
their own money they deposit a dollar 
or more almost every week and soon 
each will have passed the hundred 
dollar mark. 

We feel that our efforts are of 
genuine educational value to the 
children and that the expense will 
return to us through increased business 
from the grownups. 


The ‘‘Bank Within a Bank’ 


for Women 
(Continued from page 13) 


reports for the past. three years tell a 
story of millions of women who are 
earning money, supporting families, 
or participating in industrial enter- 
prises. They are working shoulder to 
shoulder with men. Even the married 
woman in business is no longer an 
oddity. All want financial education. 

“‘Women are entering every kind of 
profession. They are eager to earn. 
With this increased earning power 
comes the danger of ignorance of con- 
servation of funds so earned. The 
banks that are protecting women’s 
interests by guarding them from unwise 
speculation and substituting legitimate 
investment, and by making it easy 
and agreeable to secure financial in- 
formation, are rendering a substantial 
service to the nation.” 

Miss Stoermer points with pride to 
the club meetings within the bank. 
She says they indicate beyond doubt 
the eagerness of the average woman 
for advancement, and she urges the 
adoption of the plan of holding 
“financial conferences” for women in 
banks throughout United States. 

The successful operation of the bank 
within a bank by women, exclusively 
for women, has disproved the old theory 
that authentic advice on _ financial 
matters is the exclusive province of 
men. Today, practically all women 
clients of the Bank of Italy in Los 
Angeles, seek the guidance and service 
of the Women’s Department, confident, 
and content to place important 
affairs in the hands of their own sex. 


A Place for Caution 


AJUDGE of the frontier days oper- 
ated a private bank incidental to 
his rather light duties on the bench. 
A stranger one day presented a check 
and was asked for identification. 
Letters, telegrams, key-ring tags all 
proved insufficient. 

“Why judge,” the man protested, 
“you have hung people on less identifi- 
cation than what I show!” 

“That may be true,” replied his 
honor, “‘but in money matters we must 





be careful.”’— North Dakota Banker. 
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Response to Collection 
Tracers 


By N. W. KINDGREN 
Capital National Bank, St. Paul 


“WHAT is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well.” This is an 
old proverb, how old I do not know, 
but old enough to be in need of resus- 
citation. And this proverb serves in 
a superb manner to illustrate a case in 
point. 

Until quite recently our bank shared 
with many others that I could name, 
the most utter disregard for efficiency 
in the matter of “tracing’’ collections. 
The utilization of a plain postcard 
asking fate of an item sent to another 
bank brought a response that was 
truly heartbreaking in its negative- 
ness. It was like ringing up a party 
over the telephone and after putting 
the question, quickly hanging up the 
receiver. In its appeal to a naturally 
slow-moving group of bankers this 
type of “tracer” served its purpose 
about as well as a waste-paper basket 
serves as a letter file. It simply and 
unostentatiously lost itself. It was 
with many pains and misgivings that 
we used to watch these tracer cards 
being put in the mails month after 
month (never to come back) until 
finally one day we did some really 
worth-while thinking. 

We put ourselves as near as we could, 
without entailing train fare, in the 
position of the recipient of our tracer. 
And though what we saw was only 
imaginary to be sure, it gave us an 
inkling of what was wrong with our 
antiquated system. We saw that 
when the country banker received our 
card from the postman he threw it to 
one side and centered his attention on 
the mail that usually has a two-cent 
stamp affixed on the cover. And 
when in time he came back and gave 
our card a glance he remarked to 
himself, quite presumably: 

‘**Please advise fate of the following 
collection:’ Let’s see, now. Oh, yes 
that’s the one Slim Pipegrass told me 
to hold about a week. Sent us on the 
seventh. Today is the twenty-eighth. 
I’ll speak to him about it when I run 
into him again.” And propelled with 
a dextrous twist of the elbow, the 
card flits without a sound into the 








A prompt report will 
be greatly apprectated. 
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TALKS ON “THE MEMORY OF BUSINESS”—LEDGER-PAPER 





have to pay! 


will stand up till 1944: 


WAIT TILL1944 ~@ 


To know your ledger-paper, wait, say twenty years. 
Wait till a 1944 court demands your 1924 records. 


If your Purchasing Agent bought cheap ledger-papers, 
you'll know it. The writing will be faded out. The 
sheets yellow and brittle. Corners gone. And you’ll 


If he bought quality ledger-paper—you’ll know it. 
The writing will be fresh as today. The sheets still 
white and strong and whole. They'll give you the 
figures, and the figures will save you! 


But you can’t wait twenty years? Well—go back 
twenty years. The paper that has stood up since 1904, 


Brown’s Linen Ledger has stood up since 1849. Any- 
thing ever written on Brown’s is still written. The 
memory of your business is perfect if you use 
Brown’s. So, have it specified by name, on every order. 





Write for 
Sample Books of 
Brown’s Papers 
Watermarked 





Also makers 
of Advance Bond 
the high-grade 
business paper 








BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 








L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1849 
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kindly report on this card fate ot the { 
zn not hold drafts for convenience of 
turn items at once if not paid when 


soft bed of paper at his side and is 
promptly forgotten. And we saw 
more. We saw that the fault was 
ours. We did not create the appeal so 
necessary in communications of what- 
ever degree of importance. To expect 
a prompt answer, or any at all, to a 
communication so draped in the robes 
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St. Paul, Mina... 
lollowing collections, 
Parties, 

due. 


By... 











The reverse side of the postcard and (on the right) the return card 


of frugality that it needed but a one- 
cent stamp to cover its shame, and to 
provide not even this infinitesimal part 
of “frenzied finance” to prepay the 
answer, was an act of unpardonable 
folly. If we were not willing to put 
forth a more sincere effort in the 
expectation of a fruitful quest, why 
should the party at the other end, who, 
to say the least, was only mildly 
interested in the matter after all? 
And yet some banks still persist in 
cluttering up the mails with these 
missives. But not us. We have now 
adopted and are using the form illus- 
trated. True, it is still a card but it 
provides the things that were utterly 
lacking before. And it brings results. 
It is inevitable that it should. For 
now there is no excuse for delay of its 
return by the person addressed. You 
will note that immediately below the 
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EXACT SIZE 


bank in each town or section. 


1790 E. 174th St. 








The most successful Home Bank in America. 
Takes nickels, dimes, quarters and gold pieces. 


Note—We confine the exclusive use of this bank to one 


Write for samples and prices to the makers. 


A. W. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 


‘Ohe 
Horse Shoe 
Pocket Bank 


Makes a Strong Appeal 
to the Thrift Sense 


YOUR BANK’S NAME IN GOLD 
ON REVERSE SIDE OF THE BANK 


Get it for your locality. 


NEW YORK 
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(Seal Grain Leather Series) 
The Embossed-in-Relief Two Toned 


3-TO-PAGE CHECK COVER 
Handsomest Office Check Cover made 
Savings and Loan Ass’n Pass Books 
SOLD THRU DEALERS ONLY 


The American Beauty Line 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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description of the item to which the 
inquiry refers there is a space provided 
for an answer. This simplifies the 
task and acts as an immediate identifi- 
cation when the card is returned to 
the sender. And after the answer 
has thus been recorded the card is 
ready for its return journey. It is 
self-addressed, and the postage has 
been provided. I know from experi- 
ence that many bankers disliked the 
idea of spending postage in making 
replies for another’s convenience, for 
more than once I have been called 
upon for reimbursement for expenses 
thus incurred. And although it is 
only a small amount to ask for, we 
must agree that it is an annoying loss 
for a disinterested party to bear. None 
of us fancy the prospect of losing a 
cent at regular intervals. 

This form costs us two cents to carry 
through the mails, but we get results. 
Where before installation of this form 
we traced a collection two to three 
times without eliciting any response 
to 50 per cent of the items traced, we 
now trace such slow-moving collections 
only a fraction more than once and 
the replies are about 95 percent. Asa 
matter of fact, this card system in its 
simplicity of operation would stand 


| the test in competition with a regular 


letter of inquiry enclosed under cover 
of first-class sealed mail. 
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Librarian Diplomats and Detec- 
tives 
(Continued from page 7) 


process more carefully, but still the 
sentence eluded capture. The bank 
official said it had been quoted to him 
by a Harvard professor. The librarian 
telephoned the professor’s home in 
Cambridge, he remembered the quota- 
tion, gave the page reference and the 
phrasing. Thus, through this telephone 
detour to Harvard College, the bank 
officer in New York was served. 

An inquiry that came from one of the 
Treasury officials in Washington was, 
*‘What have the various countries done 
for their World War veterans?” This 
information is now on file, and to 
answer that question today would 
require only a few minutes’ reference. 
But at the time it was first asked the 


‘data had to be dug out of reports, and 


it took the Reference Section four 
hours to do it. Such questions as this 
are continually coming up—questions 
that require something more than the 
handing out of a book or a file, but 
involve a search of sources, careful 
reading to pick our pertinent facts, and 
the abstraction of these into a brief 
report. 


—— is the scope of this Federal 
Reserve Bank library in New York, 
its organization and work. Its growth 
in the last three years is evidence of 
its usefulness. The esteem in which it 
is held by the bank management is 
pretty well certified by the generous 
space that has been allotted for library 
use in the new bank building now 
nearing completion 

The library we have described is a 
technical bank library. In addition, 
the management soon recognized the 
need for a library of general literature 
and recreational reading at the service 
of employees. Accordingly, back in 
1918, when the general library was still 
a part of the files, the bank established, 
under the jurisdiction of the Personnel 
Development Department, a lending 
library of fiction and other general 
reading. Started as an independent 
library for the employees, entirely 
separate from the general library, it has 
been kept separate and is now a con- 
siderable collection. 

The employees’ library began with a 
shelf of donated books. The bank 
appropriated a fund for use in buying 
books and in caring for the library, 
which was placed under the direction 
of a trained librarian. The books in 
this collection were mainly fiction, with 
a few text books. Employees might 
take them out during the noon hour 
or borrow them for home reading. 

With use came wear and tear, and at 
the beginning of 1923 the library found 
itself possessed of several hundred 
dilapidated books. Consequently, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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N NOVEMBER 23d, 1923, demolition preparatory to the erec- 

tion of this building for the American Exchange National Bank 

of St. Louis was begun. On March 22d, 1924 (four months later), 
this new bank was open for business, complete in every detail—vaults, 
fixtures, furniture and equipment! Designed, built and equipped 
under our single contract plan. May we send you a De Luxe copy of 


our newest portfolio, entitled, “Banks Designed, Built and Equipped 
by Us’’? 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Builders 807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The “Real Home” Savings Bank 


With its COMPLETE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN will BRING 
RESULTS and INCREASE YOUR SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Enameled Actual Size 

in 314 inches long 
Beautiful 2% “ high 
Colors 2% .“ deep 





““A HOME FOR SAVINGS” 


Distribute a Savings Device that means something! Order 


and you'll reorder like other banks 
have. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE 


Originated and Produced by 
Bankers Thrift Corporation 
2240-42-44 No. Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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many employees who had largely de- 
pended on it for their recreational read- 
ing were going elsewhere. At about 
this time, March, 1923, the library was 
transferred to the employees’ organiza- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Club, and 
officially installed as one of the club’s 
many-sided activities. 

The club decided promptly upon two 
policies: First, to get rid of the decrepit 
volumes and put fresh ones in their 
places; and, second, to put the library 
on a charge basis. 


(THE latter policy was vigorously de- 

bated. There was a question whether 
employees would be willing to pay a 
rental fee for books. On the other 
hand, by the fee system, it was argued, 
funds would be provided by which a 
better selection of books could be made 
available to borrowers. The fee sys- 
tem was adopted. The club announced 
that hereafter books might be borrowed 
from the library at two cents a day, 
with a minimum charge of five cents 
for each book borrowed. 

Immediately the club library leaped 
into popularity. At the auction sale of 
the old books they were knocked down 
at five or ten centsa volume. The new 
books were borrowed as soon as they 
were put on the shelves. There are 
those who assert that the idea of paying 
for the use of the books exerts a posi- 
tive psychological influence quite as 
real and controlling as the attraction of 
the new books themselves. 

At all events, the club library is now 
used regularly by a large percentage of 
the 2,800 employees. The library 
occupies a corner of the club reading 
room on the third floor of the Equitable 
Building, and ample provision is being 
made for it in the bank’s new building. 

The club library is primarily a fiction 
collection, but there are select works 
of history, science, poetry, essays, 
applied economics and business. There 
are, for example, a few books on bank- 
ing, government, and political economy. 
A religious book by Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick rubs elbows in the library 
catalogue with Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Forsythe Saga. The Harvard Classics 
are there in fifty volumes, Shakespeare 
in thirty-five, E. Philips Oppenheim in 
sixteen, and Harold Bell Wright in five. 
The collection totals 1,200 books. A 
catalogue of the collection has been 
printed in a pamphlet of pocket size, 
and this convenient index is another 
feature that has helped to popularize 
the library. 


Fifty-Fifty 
“NAY DAUGHTER has been ac- 
customed to all the luxuries of 
life. Can you support her accordingly?” 
“I’m not sure, sir; but I can guar- 
antee to lower her present cost to 
you!”’— North Dakota Banker. 
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a in Canada 
bout (Continued from page 20) Sted Reinforced | : 
was each $50 or fraction up to a maximum mah Ru bber OOF! Ng 
nlza- of $1 tax. The same rate applies to 
and all bills of exchange drawn on demand, 
lub’s or on presentation, or at sight, or three 
; days’ sight or three days after date on 
two Canadian banks or business houses, 
repit etc. For notes and drafts of longer 
their dates the rule of 2 cents per $50 or 
rary fraction applies except that there is no 
maximum. Only revenue stamps may 
be used for the purpose of this war tax. 
" de- In Canadian banking practice a 
ther demand draft becomes payable at once 
ay a on acceptance, but the drawee may 
ther have twenty-four hours grace in which 
ued, io accept or refuse. With sight drafts 
ch a ihe rule is that the drawee may have 
1ade forty-eight hours in which to accept or 
sys- refuse. Unfortunately this period of 
iced (ime is not strictly followed and many 
wed business houses demand from two to as 
day, many as five or six days in extreme 
ents cases before accepting or refusing. 
q Under such circumstances the drawers 
Ae 
oe should be notified of the delay. The Stedman Flooring and Wainscotting as used in American Commercial 
same practice is prevalent with regard Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. —B. Stanley Simmons, Architect 
own to longer termed bills, but in these ye 
new cases the factor of time is not always of 
they as great importance except insofar as it 
are affects goods refused. The above may ‘a4 ° ° ° 99 
ying explain what may appear to be un- Dignified Srlence 
0S1- accountable delays in remittances by 
> as Canadian banks. ‘ : aa 
n of Because it combines the dignity and pver- 
i T IS the custom of many large manence of fine marble with the stlence and 
agp American business houses and banks : 
i to send all their collections payable in comfort of a heavy rug, Stedman Reinforced 
- Canada to a bank say in Toronto or : . . . 
ting Montreal. This bank in turn distrib- Rubber Flooring lends an ar of dignified 
- utes the items to all the places in silence to the many leading banks in which 
‘See which payment is to be effected. The << b ° 1] d 
— long distances and the infrequency of It has Deen installed. 
rks mails in many of the more distant , : 
- places is another source of delay, as Stedman Flooring will not dent, crack or wear 
, many days may elapse before payment ° : one “i : 
here sa ceaneanail Scull camhetaede cheat ta eee out and requires no waxing or oiling— ordinary 
- real or Toronto as the case may be. washing being the only care necessary. In fact 
y The use of the words “‘and exchange” ‘ . ¢ 
"son adbeil te the tace:of 6 bil of cachinae the cost of installation is the only cost. 
pany in Canada is interpreted to mean that Pe 
'y Ss the cost of collecting (of %or \% of 1 Write or telephone to our nearest office 
ee per cent, as the case may be) is to be 
eM borne by the drawee. This term, STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ive previous to the present variation in the Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscotting, 
| A rates of exchange, was quite in order Desk and Table Tops, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 
hele ee | tig — sent to SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
ize magne wae to the Gulerence im Agencies in principal cities. See your local telephone directory 
a value of the Canadian dollar and that ia alia 
; of the United States, the use of the ~ ' 
rize wenda “and anchenee’’ has teanoltened ‘NEWYORK DETROIT” BOSTON” = CHICAGO. CLEVELAND 
considerably. For instance, if when 
bills of exchange are drawn by United 
States firms on business houses in A Few of the Many Banks using Stedman Flooring 
ac- Canada it is the intention to receive 
3 of payment in New York or Chicago Seaboard National Bank,N.Y¥.City Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia,Pa. Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
9»? " First National Bank, Detroit, Mich, Pennsylvania Trust Co,, Reading, Pa. Nat'lBankofC ¢,Provid R.1 
y: exchange or United States dollars, a Mercantile Trust Co.,N.¥.City Brockton Nat'l Bank, Brockton, Mass, R.1. Hospital TrustCo., Pawtucket,R.1. 
lar- phrase to show clearly such intention Mew York Tres Ga,¥.¥. Cy Com Bachange Deak WY. Cay” Peseta Retioaal pint atten them. 
” ro on th x Screae Grand Teun GecsPaledughia' be. San mborestaagrneasyWc' Chy bor beghes eGo aenae tien 
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WRITING PAPER 
BUSINESS POINTERS 
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DALTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


TYPOCOUNT 


The various classes of work in 
every business office require 
different kinds of paper. Paper is 
one of the most highly specialized 
items of present day office equip- 
ment, and it pays to use the exactly 
suitable paper for each purpose. 


In the modern method of Machine 
Bookkeeping, very heavy demands 
are made upon the ledger paper 
used. Only a special stock will 
prove altogether satisfactory. 





TYPOCOUNT is distinguished for its unusual strength, which 
permits the sheets to be handled daily—in and out of the binders 
and machines without wrinkling or tearing. 


TYPOCOUNT is remarkable for its long fibre, which gives to each 
sheet sufficient “backbone” to keep it upright in the open binder 
and greatly facilitates posting. 


TYPOCOUNT possesses an ideal surface which takes sharp type 
impressions and may easily be erased; also a color that is restful to 
the eye and does not soil easily. 


The fact that TYPOCOUNT is the pioneer Ledger Paper for 
machine use, and is highly recommended by makers of bookkeeping 
machines, is evidence that you need it in your business. Ask for 
sample sheets for testing. 
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Consider the Banker 





GQ Have you sufficiently considered the banker as a powerful force 
in your business—in his relations with your dealers, your agents 
or your customers, and in his attitude toward your industry? 


CQ] Get and keep his good will. The Burroughs Clearing House 
offers you the means. It reaches every one of the 40,000 banks 
in the United States and Canada — at least one senior officer in each 
bank, and in the larger banks several officers— covering the market 
with a thoroughness that is unique. 


CQ] Write the business manager for complete information. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Mich. 
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the bill and may be couched in terms 
as “payable in New York funds,” 
“payable in United States dollars’ or 
“plus United States exchange” or 
“in United States exchange and all 
charges” or “plus United States ex- 
change and collection charges.” It is 
advisable that a clear understanding of 
the terms of payment be agreed upon 
at the time of making the sale and that 
the drafts be drawn as agreed. This 
will do away with many needless ad- 
justments and much correspondence at 
the time of payment. 

In many instances checks on Cana- 
dian banks are sent in payment of 
merchandise purchased in the United 
States. In such cases checks should 
be made to read as “One hundred 
dollars in United States in New York 
funds” or “one hundred dollars in 
United States currency.” An alter- 
native is to accept payment in Cana- 
dian dollars plus a premium at an 
agreed rate. If the word “plus New 
York funds” or “in United States 
dollars” or some such phrase does not 
appear on the face of the check under 
the authority of the drawer of the 
check, it is obviously impossible for a 
Canadian bank to remit full payment 
for the check in United States dollars. 

War tax stamps must be affixed to all 
bills of exchange at rates as enumerated 
in a foregoing paragraph. This tax 
must be borne by the drawer of the 
draft, unless it is agreed that the tax is 
to be met by the drawee. If as is the 
custom, the drawer meets this expense, 
the only course possible is for the 
collecting bank to affix the stamps as 
agent for the drawers and in turn 
collect from the drawers when remit- 
tance is made. 

Needless to say, all the causes of 
friction have not been covered here. 
From time to time differences arise 
which are due to unusual conditions 
and special circumstances. It is hoped, 
however, that the explanations given 
will be of assistance and will prove the 
means of creating more harmony and 
mutual satisfaction in the adjusting of 
our trade payments. 


Organizing the Purchasing 


Department 
(Continued from page 24) 

the expense ledger should be made for 
these under the head of Prorated 
Expense. A schedule for each classi- 
fication, showing the proper proportion 
with which each department is charge- 
able, should then be prepared; and at 
the end of the month each department 
is charged with its share according to 
the prorate schedule. After the books 
are closed and balanced, each depart- 
ment is billed for its expenses as shown 
by the departmental ledger. A check 
to cover is then issued to the Purchas- 
ing Department and is credited to 
Current Expense. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Organizing a Trust 
Department 


By FRANK L. WENDELL 


O MANY of the smaller state banks 

and national banks are now taking 
advantage of the provisions of the state 
and federal laws permitting them to 
conduct trust departments that a 
consideration of some of the factors 
involved in the establishment and 
conduct of such departments seems to 
be in order. 

Of course, there are legal formalities 
to be observed at the very start. For 
example, in New York State if a state 
bank has obtained permission from 
the Superintendent of Banks to organ- 
ize a trust department, the bank must 
then— 

(a) Increase its capital to that 
required by a trust company in the 
same locality. 

(b) Deposit with the Superintendent 
of Banks at Albany, registered United 
States or New York State bonds, or 
bonds of any subdivision of New York 
State to an amount in market value 
equal to 10 per cent of the bank’s 
capital (after it is increased to the 
required amount). 

If the bank’s capital is less than 
$1,000,000 and it is located in New 
York City, it must deposit at least 
$100,000 of the class of bonds 
mentioned. 

Trust powers are granted by the 
state, and therefore a state bank, even 
though a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, must go to the State 
Superintendent of Banks for permis- 
sion to exercise trust functions. 

The Federal Reserve Board is au- 
thorized to grant to national banks the 
following trust powers: Trustee, Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Registrar of Stocks 
and Bonds, Guardian, Assignee, 
Receiver, Committee. 

National banks may act in any other 
fiduciary capacity in which state banks, 
trust companies, or other corporations, 
which come into competition with 
national banks, are permitted to act 
under the laws of the state in which the 
national bank is located. Powers 
granted must be in conformity with 
the state laws. The requirements of 
capital and surplus must not be less 
than those demanded by state law. 

“In my opinion,” says the executive 
officer of a suecessful trust company 
in a small, but growing city, “‘the next 
logical step after having secured per- 
mission to exercise trust functions is 
the choice of a trust officer. It is not 
necessary for him to be a lawyer. In 
fact, many times it seems better for 
him to be just a man of good business 
experience and judgment. A lawyer 
is always looking at legal details. The 
‘law’s delays’ are proverbial. A good 
business man as trust officer likes to 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE CONSOLIDATED FIRST NATIONAL AND 
FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANKS, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
(Size 83 x 154 ft.) 


HE building will be of fire proof 

- construction with structural steel 
frame and Indiana Limestone exterior. 
The designer has eliminated all frills 
and unnecessary ornament, attaining 
a feeling of stability and security by 
a bold, strong, architectural treatment. 
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The layout of the building, its con- 
struction and earning capacity warrant 
the careful investigation of every banker 
facing a similar building problem. Full 
particulars furnished without obligation. 


6:0): 6: 628.8 08 


Architectural and Engineering 
Service by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Federal Reserve Bank, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Equipped with Western 
Venetian Blinds 





Western Blind & Screen Co. 
2703 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 50- 
page illustrated catalog, ‘'Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 
Rooms.”’ 













Daylighting” 
with Ventilation 


—a new service for you 


a new service which no other window 


Oxy VENETIAN BLINDS provide 
equipment can give you! 


They regulate the distribution of daylight, 
eliminate blinding glare from the sun, and at 
the same time permit perfect ventilation with- 
out draft. Moreover, they present a handsome, 
uniform appearance particularly appropriate 
to banks. 


Over 3000 banks now use this modern window 
equipment, including the Federal Reserve Bank, 
San Francisco, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, and the Federal Reserve Banks in 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Oklahoma 
City, Dallas, Houston, E] Paso, Los Angeles, 
Spokane and Helena. 


Let us tell you of the economy of Western 
Venetian Blinds. Mail the coupon now. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill.,326 W. Madison St. KansasCity, Mo.,14thand Montgall 
New York, N.Y.,25 W. 43rd St. Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 1425 Fifth Avenue 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio 
Kirby Bidg., Dallas 


Western Venetian Plinds 








MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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cut red tape where possible and is likely 
to take the shortest route to reach the 
desired result, calling, of course, upon 
the bank’s attorney to arrange the 
legal details and to check up and see 
that no mistakes are made.” 

Most trust departments start off 
with very little business. Even if some 
of the directors and old customers 
of the institution agree at once to 
name it as executor and trustee in 
their wills—which eventually will dis- 
pose of millions of dollars—it means no 
immediate business. In some cases, 
it may be twenty, twenty-five, thirty 
or more years before the testator dies 
and the bank is called upon to admin- 
ister the property. 

Experience seems to prove that per- 
sonal contact with clients and pros- 
pective clients is the best way to close 
business for the trust department. 
The customary advertising —folders, 
booklets, newspaper advertising, etc. 
—helps to a very great extent in edu- 
cating the prospective client, but I 
regard a depositor or customer who 
asks questions as the livest kind of 
prospect for trust services. And it is 
perfectly possible, too, for the trust 
officer or other officer of the bank, to 
lead the conversation towards the sub- 
ject of safe-keeping of securities, a 
voluntary trust or the making of a will 
and the naming of a corporate executor. 


OR example, a customer may come 

in to ask about selling a Liberty bond 
to get something of higher yield. It is 
easy then to tell him about your safe- 
deposit boxes, your custodianship serv- 
ice for customers’ securities, or to let 
him know that you are in a position to 
buy and sell bonds and other invest- 
ments for him. 

If a man tells you that he has come 
in to put his will in a safe-deposit box 
you can tactfully call attention to the 
difficulty his relatives will experience 
(in states where there is an inheritance 
tax, at any rate) in gaining access to 
the box, and explaining why it might 
be better to leave the will in charge of 
the bank or trust company —the cus- 
tomary procedure when the institution 
is named as executor and trustee. 

As illustrating the kind of special 
work which wins friends and business 
for the trust department the follow- 
ing information concerning a coupon 
service furnished by Miss Louise K. 
Ward, assistant trust officer of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy, 
N. Y., is interesting: 

“When ownership certificates were 
first required by the Internal Revenue 
Department, there was a great deal of 
inconvenience caused by preparing the 
certificates for customers while they 
waited. This work always came on 
days which were necessarily busy ones 
for the bank. 

“I conceived the plan of taking a list 
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kely of the bonds owned by our different TMT TTT 
the — customers from the coupons presented “CANADA 

pon — tous to have certificates made out, and on ----——— 

the thereafter making the certificates and 











This 
has worked out very well, and we now 
off have quite an extensive list of cus- 


see coupon envelopes in advance. 





ome tomers for whom we perform this = 
ners service. = 
. to “We prepare the ownership certifi- = 
» in cates and coupon envelopes at least = 
dis- a month in advance of the due date ° ¥ = 
sno and as customers come in, we hand The Clearing Point— = 
ses, them the prepared certificates and SPOKANE is the clearing point for busi- = 
irty envelopes, and all they have to do is ness in this great ‘‘Inland Empire’’ in = 
dies to sign the certificates and place the the Pacific Northwest. = 
nin- coupons in the envelopes, and hand Its railroad facilities (six transcontinental and = 
them in for deposit. Lea gays pT 
per- “We find the customers appreciate district. = 
ros- the service and are only too glad to eee = 
lose advise us of changes in their securities. P = 
ent. Also they willingly co-operate with us The Old National Bank = 
ers, by handing in their coupons for col- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON = 
etc. lection a few days in advance of due ; = 
" a Pee at oe ATM 
who A trust company which has several ~——— — 7 
| of branches in its city has used various account ledgers. Prospects’ names 
it is plans to develop its trust business. were also handed in by officers and 
rust One successful idea was to use the directors. From a total of around 
, to personal prestige of its branch man- 1,800 names, by eliminating duplica- 
ub- agers to stimulate interest in will- tions and by careful analysis, a choice 
. a making on the part of customers of the _ list of 1,000 logical trust prospects was 
will branch offices. A placard was pre- obtained. Inasmuch as a high pro- as 
tor. pared and put up conspicuously in the portion of these people were already ft 
lobby of each office. The wording onit using at least one of the bank’s services 
yme was as follows: and were acquainted with the bank, Rawson & Evans SAFETY 
ond THE MANAGER OF THIS OFFICE the sales resistance was much lower pole mae yey he'p — —— 
't is HAS MADE HIS WILL. HIS FAMILY than ona list of outsiders. Of course, a trated above, Boone used in 
afe- IS PROTECTED. IF YOU CAN NOT central file of customers makes an window or other interior position. 
wen SAY AS MUCH ppt es SEE operation of this kind much simpler. Size 24 x 12 inches; beveled 
let , Women of means—not necessarily _ agg bongs a be rpg gold 
1 to Considerable new trust business great means—are especially good trust “The U. S. Government.” Price $14.50. 
est- resulted from this effort, which also department prospects and it pays to For other signs you may need give us size of 
emphasizes the fact that the present make a special appeal to them some- Ti we eee 
yme customers of an institution are its one times. The average home woman is R &E C 
box best bet as prospects for new business. inexperienced in business and has more pe nett ry eee meee oe A 
the Cultivate your present depositors. or less of a dislike for financial trans- Usien and Washiagtea Sus. CHICAGO 
nce For example, almost any institution actions. A letter from a dependable gg J a 
nce having various departments could financial institution offering to help her 
; to advantageously approach for personal in such matters is likely to be well ‘. 
ght trust business: received. Experience has shown that Coin and Currency Bags 
2 of Members of firms and corporations much depends upon the careful prepa- 
sus- that are customers; ration of the letter to women. One 
ion Savings depositors with large bal- trust company that conducted such a ALL S PRICES 
tee. ances; campaign used exceptionally attrac- sizes s[* 
cial Owners of large personal checking tive stationery—a heavy white stock, =S RIGHT 
1eSS accounts, etc. French fold, 634 by 8% inches, blank AND a NO 
Ow- This means, of course, the use of a embossed with the trade-mark of the | WEIGHTS |= MATTER 
pon variety of booklets, folders, letters and company and having a decorative IN > 
K. other effective follow-up matter. One panel drawing in pen and ink in the sTOCK | ~ HOW 
the “approach” is not enough. In con- left-hand margin, appropriate to the NN LARGE 
‘Oy, ducting a successful direct campaign of subject matter of the letter. an ™ 
this nature, persistence and variety are The details of agency service which | Samples | OR 
ere both necessary. might well be mentioned in such ad- Sent ky SMALL 
nue This is how the new business man of vertising would include income tax | Anywhere | THE 
l of a trust company in a city of 100,000 matters; safe-keeping of securities; on Se} _ === 
the population compiled a mailing list of collecting interest and dividends; re- Request [| — __ ORDER 
hey 1,000 for trust literature. The names mitting or crediting the proceeds; e ee =e 
on of safe-deposit box renters and pur- looking after real property; paying = = 
nes chasers of Liberty bonds, provided a_ insurance, taxes, repairs, etc.; watching DIXIE BAG COMPANY 
list of 500 trust prospects. Another out for called bonds, stock subscription | 45g Third Ave. N. Nashville, Tenn. 
list 400 were taken from the checking rights, etc. ” 
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Why This Numerical 





+ 2 3 
Transit System Is Better os oe 63’ 1¥e 
87 
. 2 4 
The Security Trust & Savings Bank has found— ro. e 177 
as have thousands of others—that the numerical 2 1 
transit system greatly speeds up the writing of re- +4 2 3 
mittance letters. ++ 79 at: 100 
090 
Each check is positively identified, both as to its 45 13 292 ae 
endorser and the bank on which it is drawn, by brief 43 468 53 1 08 @,59745 
numerical designations. This eliminates lengthy a 34" 9,310.19 % 
typewritten descriptions of items and greatly facili- 


tates the handling of the work. 


Burroughs Transit Machines are especially de- 
signed, after years of study of bank work, to save the 
utmost time and money in the transit department. 
Since they handle a large part of the work auto- 
matically, any clerk can quickly attain speed in the 
writing of accurate transit letters. 


If you have not investigated the time- and labor- 
saving possibilities of this system and the Burroughs 
Transit Machine, do so at once. Your Burroughs 
representative will be glad to demonstrate the sys- 
tem to you and show you how thousands of banks, 
large and small, are saving time and money on their 
transit work. 
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f| Writing Transit Letters Means 


—Quicker Work! 
— Absolute Accuracy! 


—Positive Identification! 


HINK what a saving in time and labor you could make in your 


bank if you could write your transit letters as easily as the one on 


the opposite page is written. 


The letter is neat; it is accurate. Each item on the letter is posi- 
tively identified. 


And here’s what Mr. W. B. Vaughan, Cashier of the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank of Billings, Montana, says about his system: 


“In addition to the neatness of the work the Burroughs Transit 
Machine does, and the time and labor it saves, there is a uniformity 
and expeditiousness in the handling of the work of our Remittance 
Department. 


‘‘We wish to say that the Transit System is giving us entire satis- 
faction; and the old idea, that the numerical record would be inade- 
quate, has been entirely dispelled from our minds, as the code gives 
ample data for determining at a glance the name of our endorser on 
any check we have occasion to investigate. 


‘“‘We assure you that this testimony is full-hearted and we would 
cheerfully reply to any inquiries to us regarding the operation of this 
system.” 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank is just one of thousands of 
banks, large and small, that are using Burroughs Transit Machines 
to save time and insure accuracy in their remittance work. 


Ask your Burroughs representative to demonstrate the Burroughs 
Transit Machine on your work. He will show you how this system 
will speed up your work and give you positive identification of every 
item. Call him today—or, for more information, mail the coupon. 
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Burroughs Machine Co. 
6075 Second Blvd., . Mich. 


I would like to have more 
information about the Bur- 
roughs Transit Machine. 
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The UNION TRUST Co. 


‘Resources over 270 Millions 
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Paying the Wrong 


Depositor 
By M. L. HAYWARD 
HEN Katzo Ninoff deposited 





$700 in a Wisconsin state bank > 


and received the usual savings ac- 
count pass book, he supposed—being 
a foreigner and unfamiliar with our 
up-to-the-minute American ways— 
that his money was perfectly safe, and 
that the accumulated and accumv- 
lating interest would, in due time, 
make him rich beyond the dreams of 
American “average,” which, as Mr. 
Dooley says, are healthful dreams. 
After making this deposit, Ninoi! 
journeyed to Toledo, Ohio. There the 
pass book was stolen by “‘some person 
unknown,” who took the book to a 
Toledo bank and drew a check in 
Ninoff’s name on the Wisconsin bank. 
When the real depositor discovered 
the loss and reported it to the Wis- 
consin bank, the check had been 
cashed and Ninoff’s deposit had gone. 
Ninoff then sued the Wisconsin 
bank for the amount of the deposit, 
and at the trial it appeared that the 
forged signature bore a rather close 
resemblance to Ninoff’s genuine sig- 
nature, but that it was signed ‘“‘Nenoff”’ 
instead of “‘Ninoff,’”’ and three bankers 
of experience testified that they would 
have cashed the check under these cir- 
cumstances. Notwithstanding this testi- 
mony, the jury found that the Wiscon- 
sin bank was negligent in paying the 
check and gave Ninoff a verdict for the 
amount of his deposit, and the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin upheld the decision. 
“It appears to us that there is in 
this case a material difference in the 
two signatures. Not only was the 
spelling of the name different, but the 
whole character of the writing appears 
to us to be substantially different. 
The difference is so great, it is for the 
jury to say whether or not the bank 


should, in the exercise of ordinary | 


care, have required some proof as to 
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the identity of the person making the | 


signature to the order upon which the 
money was paid. While the testimony 
of expert witnesses is entitled to full, 
fair consideration at the hands of the 
jury, it is, excepting in a very limited 


class of cases, not bound thereby. 


The payment here was not made to | 


an individual presenting the pass book 
personally but was made upon the 


signature to the order, and it was the | 


duty of the bank to have carefully 
scrutinized the signature to the order, 


and in case of discrepancy or circum- | 
stances raising doubt, it should have | 


acted with caution,” said the court. 


A certain lady said her {husband’s 
average income was about midnight. 
— Notes of Interest, North— Western 
Banks, Chicago. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT MICH .U.S A 


FORM 4070-50M-6-24-ADV. (F2201) 
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iY Note how easily 
i the single unit fits 

into spaces too 
small for regular 


ledger desks. 





Illustrating the initial unit with 
three additional units attached. 
Together they hold 20,000 ledger 
cards. 























Now another important improvement from Library Bureau 


| The L.B. Sectional savings ledger desk 


HREE years ago, Library Bur- And it is the only sectional steel 
t eau introduced to the banking standing ledger desk made. 
world the L. B. Steel savings 
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A single unit of the L. B. Sec- 





i ledger desk. tional savings ledger desk, holding 

H The response was immediate. 000 accounts, is a complete desk 

In that short period it has become in itself! As your needs require, lustrating the initial une with 
the standard savings ledger desk additional units each holding Tepecher they bald 15,000 ledger 
for banks. Incomparison, all other 5,000 accounts can be had. eins 





H ledger desks seem old-fashioned The sonal cies of dhe new 1. Be 


and inadequate. Sectional ledger desk permits its 


use in the corners or odd-shaped 


; 
| Now Library Bureau introduces 
spaces of your bank. 


still another improvement — the 
L. B. Sectional savings ledger desk = Everysavingsbankshouldgetthe 
in steel. It is as waterproof, as facts about this new L.B. Sectional 
fire-resisting, as compact, as well savings ledger desk. The coupon 














Illustrating the initial unit 


constructed as its older brother. below will bring them to you. with one additional unit 
P attached. Together they 
hold 10,000 ledger cards. 
L ° b y B 
Founded 1876 





Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago | Plans | Makes }4 Installs | Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
l 


San Francisco New Orleans London Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch offices in 47 American citie 7 Chicago, Ill. Ilion, N. Y. 
“° (Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | pee oom 























Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. Send me Catalog No. 829 “L. B. Savings card ledger”, and literature on other subjects checked 
1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 4. Card Record Systems 5. Cabinets—Wood 6. Supplies — Cards 
O Analysis Service For Banks For Banks and Steel Over 1,000 styles of plain 




































































0 Indexing Service O Commercial Ledgers For Banks index and stock forms 
O Statistical Service = aor a a 0 Card Index Cabinets 0 Folders 
rae ce agama 0 Loan Records O Card Ledger Desks L. B. Reinforced folders 
4 2. Specialized Departments C) Mortgages O Mortgages 0 Counter-hight units Plain and tab folders 
60 Bank Department O Pass Books 0 Safe Deposits 0 Horizontal units oO Guides 
O Government Department D Statistics O Safe og, ge OD Omnibuses Plain, printed and cellu- 
O Insurance Department 0 Withdrawal : aiming er 0 Vault files and shelving loided 
O Library Department Tickets a poy TT O Vertical units Removable vem guides 
0 Schools of Filing 0D Valuation ae A rey 
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5000 more letters 
in every section 


E you were offered 20% discount for 
cash you'd find the cash—undoubt- 
edly. 20% is a big saving. But look at 
your file room! 

If you don’t own Baker-Vawter files 
you've missed a 20% saving. Our cor- 
respondence section has five drawers; 
the only 5-drawer stock letterfile made. 
Yet it is only 5 inches higher than the 
usual 4-drawer section; it occupies the 
same floor space; and holds 5000 more 
letters because of this extra drawer. 


You can see what a saving it repre- 
sents; in walking; in floor space. Four 
sections do the work of five—that’s 20%. 

These files, like all Baker-Vawter 
products, are well made. We put the 
best into them, of materials and honest 
workmanship; for our own satisfac- 
tion; and yours. 

It’s easy to get more facts about this 
file; facts worth having. Just fill in the 
coupon, and mail it. No obligation; and 
you may save the 20%. 


What Is Baker-Vawter Service? 


You can get a good deal more from us than just good merchandise. 
Baker-Vawter Service is quality products—plus knowing how to fit 
them to your particular needs. Our thirty-six years’ experience, devis- 
ing and making the equipment for loose leaf and filing systems that 
save money for their users, make it an expert service; worth having, 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich, 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is rendered 
through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 
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